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REEDY’S MIRROR 








Fashionable lowness.  That’s one thing about 
the Jordan Sport) Marine that compels ad- 
miiration, 

The straight line, keenly beveled aluminum 
body is long and low with 82.x 4 Silvertown 
cord tires and wire wheels, and an extra wheel 
and Silvertown tire on the rear as regular 
equipment, 

The military tailored top and rakish sport 
windshield with Macbeth green visor lenses 


are all suggestive of the open road. 


Here—at last—is the complete car—a woman's 














Fashionable Lowness 


car—including among its exclusive features a 
chassis of finished mechanical excellence, new 
Continental motor, all aluminum body, two 
optional colors—Briarcliff Green and Liberty 
Blue, interior panelling in Honduras mahog- 
any, rim-wind sport clock, tonneau light, trat- 
tic bumper, special speed gear ratio, seventy- 
five mile speedometer, curtains that open with 
the doors, motometer—all regular equipment. 


It’s a custom made car at a stock car price. 
Our dealers will gladly demonstrate. 


Price $2375 t. o. b. Cleveland. 
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Sport Marine 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mitchell Automobile Corporation of Missouri 


JOHN BOE, President 
3126-28-30 Locust Street 


WILLIAM A. C. HALWE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Phones: Bomont 1262, Central 5327 
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The Labor Crisis 


By William Marion Reedy 


T St. Paul this week the American Federation 
of Labor is holding its annual convention, 
burdened with a deal of advice from outside— 

no reference here to the President’s gratulatory 
message. Some of the advice is in the nature of 
a double-barreled threat against President Samuel 
Gompers. First a lot of intellectuals tell him that 
his influence will be nullified and his power de- 
stroyed if he doesn’t lead his two million men to 
higher ground—if he doesn’t formulate a distinc- 
tive political programme for Labor, like that of the 
British Labor party. They tell him he must come 
out for efficiency of production, for scientific effi- 
ciency, for a scientific peace, for democratic control 
of industry. He must declare himself against con- 
scription, outline a plan for demobilization of the 
drait army, say what he thinks of nationalization of 
the railways, taxation and other matters. On the 
other hand the syndicalists are advising him against 
any truce or compromise with capitalism or the ex- 
ploiting classes. The I. W. W. say the unions are 
a labor aristocracy of the skilled and specialized, that 
they have become a vested interest. The tradeless, 
homeless, womanless, wandering labor element must 
be recognized. Mr. Gompers must join hands with 


3ig Bill Haywood. 


Ii the trades unions follow the intellectuals and 
<o into politics the Il. W. W. won't follow. They 
see politics as a scheme run by a few people who 
can work it for their own advantage. What have 
the legislators and politicians to do with the pro- 
letariat, after they have “conned” him of his vote? 
Nothing. The syndicalist is left a prey to his sup- 
pressed instincts and balked dispositions, and he 
wants to sinash things. The Il. W. W. does not care 
for all the scientific stuff put forth by the intel- 
lectualists: it gets him nothing. If Union Labor 
goes in for politics, why, there’s but one result; the 
politicians will get control and will dicker Labor into 
the soup. Perhaps Union Labor should take the 
syndicalist in, but how if the syndicalist won’t go 
in? And if the unions could gather in the outsiders 
then the unions would lose their strategic advantage. 
li all labor were in the unions there would be no 
advantage in being a union man. The unions now 
are preferred by employers over the unorganized 
workers with their possible predilection for the per- 
petual covert strike and sabotage; but this puts 
unionism between the pincers, one leg of which 
consists of the employers and the other of the syn- 
dicalists: the unions have to fight both capital and 
labor. The syndicalists grow stronger by reason of 
the fact that new methods of production break 
down the distinction between skilled and unskilled 
workers, multiplying the latter. How shall the syn- 
dicalists be satisfied? The politicalization of union- 
ism as suggested by the intellectuals won’t do it. 
Haywood and his fellows merely sneer when some- 
one cites to them as proof of what unionism is doing 
for the worker, something like this: “In every de- 
partment of the government that employs labor and 
fixes the price that manufacturers shall charge, 
there is a leading official of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the committee who has as much 
power as the representative of the capitalists. The 
president of the United Mine Workers of America 
is assistant to Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, The 
president of the Building Trades Unions is on the 
Emergency Construction Board for building ships. 


A leading organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor is on the great War Industries Board which 
controls all kinds of manufacture. A trade unionist, 
William B, Wilson, is Secretary of Labor.” The syn- 
dicalists say that all these men in these positions 
are no longer unionists, but party tools steering or- 
ganized labor into the Democratic party camp, that 
in fact they have already used the unions to help out 
the sinister interests of those who profit by war. The 
cure for this kind of politics is not more politics, 
say the syndicalists. 


The I. W. W. are out-and-out against our whole 
social, industrial and economic system, productive 
and distributive. They say organized labor is a fail- 
ure because it temporizes and compromises with 
the system. Unionism hasn’t got workers what they 
want. The workers’ relative position hasn’t been 
changed. They are worse off by reason of a 
wider hiatus between their wants and the satisfac- 
tion of those wants. The late Professor Carleton 
Hubbell Parker held that syndicalism is a disease, a 
stereotyped mental disease, due to the thwarting of 
the peripatetic laborer’s nature. The syndicalist, de- 
based by the indignity, dirt and sexual apologies of 
his nomadic life, tries to dignify himself by strikes 
or violence, or by sabotage. He is a definite indus- 
trial psychosis and his condition is one of mental 
stress and unfocused psychic unrest. Professor 
Parker held therefore that there can be no stability 
to industrial peace unless standards of wages, hours, 
of employment conditions generally, serve to give 
release and satisfaction to other instincts than the 
instinct for food alone. The casual laborers need 
attention. They are the slaves of our generation, 
says Mr. Robert W. Bruere. But according to Mr. 
Leon Ardzrooni, these casuals have no faith in 
politics as a means to the desiderated releases and 
satisfactions. They don’t care for the prescription 
offered by their intellectualist friends. 


What can unionism do in the circumstances? It 
cannot make peace with the employers and join in a 
war on the casuals. It won't take the casuals in. 
One reason why it won't is that the casuals want to 
resort to violence on slight provocation, or to keep 
up a silent warfare—“the unseen music of the night.” 
And while the unions have to fight syndicalism they 
also have to look out that the courts do not knock 
out all that unionism gets through politics. Note 
the invalidation of the child labor law. Consider the 
Danbury hatters’ case. Unionism is temporarily in 
clover while Wilson is President, and while union- 
ism is needed to win the war, but after—what? All 
that unionism has gained may be lost by a change 
of administration. Even now court decisions against 
unionism are only temporarily in abeyance. Even 
now the administration has failed to bring the United 
States Steel Corporation to unionism, and the West- 
ern Union Telegraph company defies the govern- 
ment’s efforts to make it meet even modifiedly the 
union telegraphers’ demands for better hours and 
pay and the right to organize. The present advan- 
tageous position of unionism is precarious—not the 
less so because there is a wide and deep antagonism 
to everything the unionists have been able to gain 
jor themselves out of the war stress. There is re- 
action implicit in the situation. Where will union- 
ism be after the war, with a friendly administration 
possibly out of office? Unionism claims to have 
been a large factor in the second election of Wood- 
row Wilson, and the claim is probably true. Mr. 
Wilson has justified that support. Therefore the 
American Federation will probably support the ad- 


ministration and the war. But, say the intéllectual- 
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ists, the Federation should look beyond the war 
and prepare against a possibly hostile congress or a 
shift in the attitude of a strong element in Demo 
cratic representation. Postmaster Burleson is no 
friend of unionism and he may have more influence 
in the next congress than in the present one. <A 
Republican congress will not continue Mr. Wilson’s 
labor policies. 

Unionism cannot, as the intellectuals argue, tie it- 
self up irrevocably to the personality of Mr. Wil- 
son. If Mr. Wilson goes, then unionism has no 
foothold. 


but there is an anti-war and an anti-Gompers clement 


Unionism has prospered under Wilson, 


in unionism that is only too ready to make things 
unpleasant at the first sign of the administration’s 
disinclination to yield everything. The anti-Gom- 
persites are awaiting opportunity to repudiate him, 
and they will have plenty of assistance outside the 
unions when the opportunity presents itself. There- 
fore, say the intellectuals, unionism must not now 
continue to hold a neutral position between the two 
great parties, hoping to win something from = each 
through fear of unionism’s power. The Federation 
ot Labor should be prepared to go with its own 
political programme to the people. 

for a proclamation of a po- 
But there is 
is that it 
intel- 


All this argument 
litical programme by Labor is enticing. 
makes it That 
intellectuals, and that 


one point that weak, 


emanates from. the 


lectuals are suspect as to their war, or rather 


peace, purposes. They are thought to be for 


a negotiated peace. They want some sort of an 
understanding with labor in enemy countries, and 
labor in enemy countries seems to be pretty well 
controlled by the powers that want to smash de- 
mocracy. The intellectualists are suspect of a pen- 


chant for an “industrial democracy” hedged about 
with a good deal of Teutonic governmental regu- 
lation. The high-brows are almost Hohenzollern in 
their passion for scientific control. They don’t want 


unionism to be ‘wage conscious.” But unionism 
wants good wages and short hours first. And union- 


and the I. W. W.,, 


hasn't must faith in political unionists, for unionists 


ism, even as the syndicalist 
who go into politics are generally lost to unionism 
in the comfort and ease of officialism. Moreover, 
unionists who remember the experience of unionism 
in politics, as when it set out some years ago to 
defeat its enemies for congress in different parts of 
the country, and failed, have a very definite idea that 
this country is not ripe for successful class action 
in politics. American unionism cannot come in as a 
third party as English Labor does. It is not as 
numerically, or even in proportion to the 
British 


lectualist as British Labor, nor is its opportunity so 


strong 
population, as Labor. It is not so intel- 
good, for Labor over there is so well organized, 
while the old parties are disorganized, that it can 
better press its cause. British Labor can and must 
urge a democratic peace, because there are British 
elements not favorable to that kind of a peace, in 
its full significance. Here the whole country wants 


a democratic peace. Moreover in Great Britain the 
need of social reconstruction, not to say revolution, 
after the war, is more universally patent. The need 
for free land, for example, is more in evidence. 
The American Federation of Labor can hardly see 
for transforming itself into a new 
It might, if it contained 
the country’s British 
With its bare 10 per cent, it can do 


particularly with both syndicalists and so- 


the necessity 
political party just now. 
9) per cent of workers as 
unionism does. 
nothing, 
cialists against unionism generally. 

The American Federation of Labor will probably 
be opportunist in its conyention’s pronouncements. 
It will generally approve the administration’s policy. 
It will call for more 


incomes. It may call for the proper taxation. of 


taxation of excess profits and 


land values, at least to an extent sufficient to bring 
idle land into use. But first of all it will set 
forth the fact that th done is to 


make sure that democracy shall survive, since if de- 


first thing to he 


mocracy doesn’t survive there’s no use talking about 





’ 
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all those other things. This last is, loosely speaking, 
the chief idea in that especially long and level head 
of Samuel Gompers. He wants to establish de 
mocracy before he attempts to set up a party. And 


he sees in the Democratic party, so long as it follows 
Woodrow Wilson, the best if not the only hope at 
present of realizing all the hopes and ideals that 
are supposed to be embodied in the programme for- 
mulated by the Labor party in Great Britain. Mr. 
Gaompers sees that the whole country is with Presi- 
dent Wilson and it is no part of the policy of 
unionism, as its best friends judge the situation, to 
get its wires crossed with all parties and all the 
people by a proposal that will excite antagonism as 
a project of an imperium in tmperio. “SA Labor 
Party?” says our Mr. Samuel Gompers, “Eventually, 


” 


but not now. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The War News 

NE gathers an unpleasant impression trom the 
daily papers of the last few days that the 

news from the front in France is being co- 
piously camouflaged to conceal a very acute military 
situation. The big headlines with hopeful and re- 
assuring statements by generals and experts do not 
quite conceal the tact that the attacks of the Ger- 
mans are not losing force and that they are steadily 
eaining ground. As I read the news it seems that 
A little item in Tuesday’s paper 
This is 


Paris is in danger. 
said that Paris was preparing for a siege. 
the sort of thing that makes one wonder why the 
authorities don’t tell us how and where the Germans 
vet their supplies of ammunition and war machinery ? 
\We continue to read how distressed the central empires 
are for all kinds of things, but the army apparently 
is not suffering from lack of material with which 
to make tremendous and continuing assaults. It 
might be well also to explain to our people why, 
with our reiterated claim of supremacy in the air, 
the enemy has been able on at least three occasions 
We know the 
American troops are fighting brilliantly and we won- 


recently to surprise the allied forces. 


der at the taste of editors who print stuff that would 
seem to show the French and English to be sur- 
prised or amazed at that fact. Such cheap flattery 
is almost imbecilic. It is more offensive when one 
feels that it is put 
cealing the actual conditions in the fighting. In 


forth for the purpose of con- 


Tuesday’s papers the announcement that the Ameri- 
can marines “fought like demons” did not disguise 
the ugly but minimized fact that the Germans had 
advanced ‘about seven miles. There is nothing 
eained by such attempts to hide the truth or to 
diminish its importance by playing up the statement 
of Secretary Baker that we now have 700,000 men in 
the field. If so, how many of them are com- 
That the biggest battle of the war is still 


on is beyond doubt, and that the German drive is 


batants ? 


not slowed down to the point of exhaustion is very 
evident. The enemy continues to attack on both 
flanks and is not idle at the center. His supply of 
man-power seems to be inexhaustible. The assur- 
ance that Foch’s army of reserve is still intact is 
heartening, even though the Prussian War Minister, 
Von Stein, asserts in the Reichstag that it has been 
destroyed. I do not mean to intimate that the allied 
line is not holding or will not hold. There is noth- 
ing to show that it can be broken or turned at any 
place, but there is much to show, when one digs it 
out of the news, that the crisis of the big hattle 
is not past. It seems to me that it would be better 
if this were made much plainer. There is nothing 
that has done more to keep this country hack in the 
matter of preparation than the impression created 
by the press that the war is near its ending. A 
little more truth-telling would have helped wonder- 
fully. We know we 


we will win it sooner the sooner we know what a 


have got to win the war and 


hig hard job the winning of it is going to be. The 





German drive is not over and it will be supple- 
mented almost certainly at an early date by a sortie 
by the German navy, because if the allied naval 
forces cannot be overcome, anything that may be 
accomplished by the Germans on land cannot be de- 
cisive of the war. This co-operative naval and land 
drive in supreme intensity has to be made before 
the Americans get to France. That’s why the sub- 
marines have begun operations on our eastern coast— 
to keep more American troops from sailing if pos- 
sible. The submarines have not got any of our 
transports thus far, and they are being so closely 
have little 
chance to torpedo any troop ships along the sea lane. 


hunted by many destroyers they will 


The submarine activity over here shows that the 
supreme German effort is now on. That this is so 
it were well the American people were clearly and 
frankly informed. There is no occasion for jollying 
us along. Let us have all the truth there is about 
the progress of the war. 
fe ate 
Watch Mexico 

THAT was an ‘impressive speech of friendliness 
our President made to some Mexican visitors the 
He told them we didn’t want to take 


anything from Mexico or interfere with her affairs. 


other day. 


He even said many of us were sorry for our Mexi- 
It was very nice and pleas- 
But, all the same it would do no harm 


can adventure in 1848. 
ant indeed. 
to have our warships search the Mexican coast for 
the nests in which those German submarines have 
prepared for the recent raid upon shipping along our 
eastern coast. Mexico appears to love us no more 
than it we hadn't treated her better than she de- 





serves. Mexico is pro-German beyond doubt—as 
far as she dare he. 
fe ete 
Helping Russia 

GREAT BriTAIN, France and Italy are believed to 
favor Japanese intervention in Russia. This country 
is opposed. Forces that enter Russia from the east 
will have a long way to go before they meet any 
If they fight the Bolsheviki they will be 


fighting for a counter revolution and this will drive 


Germans. 


the Bolsheviki government into open co-operation 
with the Germans. The Bolsheviki government is 
getting ready to make war upon the Germans for 
violation of the terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 
The allies cannot take sides against the revolution 
and tight on the side of the czar. How absurd it 
would make all professions of fighting for democ- 
racy! It would supply Germany with millions of 
soldiers. Clearly the allies and ourselves must stick 
to the Bolsheviki. They will not openly join hands 
with Germany so long as the allies let them alone. 
The Russians hate the Japanese and would prefer 
the Germans for friends. But if the allies went 
into Russia from the east they would have a hard 
time getting in far enough to make themselves felt 
soon in relieving the pressure on the western allied 
front. There are no roads, There are no supplies. 
And there is a Russian population that prefers any- 
thing to Japan. The way to help Russia is for the 
Americans to help the Bolsheviki organize a gov- 
ernment, build and equip railroads, construct indus- 
trial plants, reorganize the finances, relieve famine. 
ither that or Germany will go in and organize 
the country and shut us out of Russian trade. By 
helping the Russians to get government and business 
going we would more securely win their friendship 
than by consenting to a Japanese intervention in 
support of the armed friends of the late Czar. The 
Japanese may go in, but we should stay out because 
by going in we should probably make it harder for 
us to beat the Germans on the west. 
of of 
The Prohibition Menace 

IXLSEWHERE in this issue appears a forecast by 
Mr. Franklin Hichborne of the action of the states 
upon the constitutional amendment for prohibition. 
It is interesting but not authoritative. It is im- 
[ given 


All calculations as to what a ¢ 
state will do on prohibition upon the basis of the 


portant, if true. 
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votes of its representatives in congress are defective 
in that they ignore the fact that congressmen may 
be afraid of prohibitionists in their respective dis- 
tricts while the state at large may snow prohibition 
under. Again, because a certain large proportion of 
counties in a state are dry, it does not follow that 
the opinion in those counties will swing the entire 
state. There are thousands of people who favor 
drouth in their home place, under local option who 
would not vote for state-wide, to say nothing 
of nation-wide, prohibition. A state may have 
a majority of its counties dry and yet those 
counties may not control the state either on a 
popular vote or in the legislature. Such calcula- 
tions about state legislatures on the national amend- 
ment for prohibition are not to be depended on. 
There are some states in the south where the dry 
sentiment is very strong, yet there is an equally strong 
sentiment against federal imposition of prohibition 
because it would make a precedent for other inva- 
sions of state’s rights. That the prohibition tide is 
running strong there is no doubt, but that it will 
continue may be doubted. There is a lot of local 
option dryness that doesn’t carry over into state- 
wide and bone-dry sentiment. And there is a power- 
ful sentiment against legislatures acting upon the 
federal amendment without any popular mandate up- 
on the subject. Prohibition should be enacted, if at 
all, by popular vote. It is a matter that comes home 
to the individual with much directness, as it touches 
upon his appetities and his social customs. Every 
individual who takes a drink is not a drunkard. 
Most people who take liquor do not drink to excess. 
Temperate people do not like to be sumptuarily regu- 
lated because some few people over-indulge. All 
schemes to make the nation dry otherwise than by 
popular vote are the devices of fanatics to regulate 
the conduct of other people in accord with a fixed 
idea of abnormal intolerance. If the people do 
not want liquor made, sold and drank, let them 
so vote, but let us not have imposed upon us_ by 
legislative skullduggery, engineered by a lot of 
cranks, however honest and well-meaning, a law that 
deprives the vast majority of a comfort and joy of 
life, because a few people cannot drink in moderation. 
lf the prohibition idea is right why may not a 
superior few abolish the ballot because of election 
frauds? Why not sterilize the population because 
of sexual excesses and irregularities of a minority? 
Why not prohibit tea and coffee because some people 
take too much of them? Why not establish vegetar- 
ianism by law because some people believe meat 
eating is unhealthy? This government should not be, 
in effect, on plea of war necessity or for any other 
reason, a government of drunkards, for drunkards 
and by drunkards, This is a nation of sober folks, 
of self-controlling folks and our government is not 
and should not be a jag-cure—not at least until a 
majority of the people, not a lot of politicians ren- 
dered panicky by fear of losing their places, vote 
it so. 
What He’s in For 

Mr. Cariteton Newcome of the Western Union 
Telegraph company will not listen to any sugges- 
tions that the company make terms with the union- 
ized telegraphers. Maybe Mr. Carleton Newcomb 
wants a vacation and thinks the way to get it is 
by acting so that the government will take over and 
operate the concern for the duration of the war 
and possibly per omnia saecula saeculorum. If so, 
he’s on the right track. If not—well, the old well- 
known and justly celebrated Zeitgeist will shortly hit 
him a swat that will make him wonder where he’s 
at, and this is not polyphonic prose either. 


% % 


’Nother Pageant 
St. Louis is going to put on another pageant during 
Fourth of July week. This old burg does many 
things well, but in nothing is it so supreme as in 
the matter of pageantry. It has the finest open air 
theater in the country, if not in the world, and dra- 
matic and musical talent in luxuriant abundance. In 
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communal dramatics the city has won the commenda- 
tion of the authorities upon social aesthetics. This 
year’s pageant will repeat and excel the successes of 
the past three years. It is too bad that the exi- 
gencies of the war prevent the making of railroad 
excursion rates that the people from all over the 
country might come here to behold our mimetic 
revels al fresco. 


% & 
How the Germans Make War 

As readers of this paper know, 1 have never 
stressed the stories of German atrocities in the 
war. There are atrocities in every war; war itself 
is an atrocity. And Clausewitz and Bernhardi and 
other German military writers have so luridly advo- 
cated “frightfulness” that it may be taken for grant- 
ed. But the cumulative evidence of many witnesses 
is to the effect that Germany’s fighters are far from 
being chivalric. Here is the substance of a letter 
from a young man who has been in the navy eight 
years and is now a lieutenant, in service ever since 
we declared war, hunting down submarines in Brit- 
ish waters. It concerns the capture of a German 
submarine by an American war vessel. ‘The diver 
was disabled by a shot that destroyed its periscope. 
The submarine surrendered and the American boat 
laid to to take off her men. As the German captain 
came aboard the victorious vessel, the boy who 
fired the destroying shot was standing on the deck 
near by. ‘The captain spoke English and as some 
words were being exchanged, one of the American 
officers said to him: “Here is the gunner who fired 
the shot that hit your periscope. He is only sixteen 
years old!” The German had not been disarmed 
and was wearing his captain’s sword at his side. 
Before he could be stopped he flashed it from the 
scabbard, leaped upon the boy and ran him through. 
This incident would be incredible but for the char- 
acter of the officer who tells it—a most trustworthy 
gentleman. Reading such a story it is not hard to 
believe stories of bombing of hospitals and hospital 
ships, the firing upon life-boats and the more hideous 
things that are said to have been done by the in- 
vaders of Belgium. Here is how the Germans make 
war. The letter that tells the tale stops as the gun- 
ner falls. 1 wonder what happened to that German 
captain then and there. 
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To Abolish Inheritance 


Now that all men’s and women’s minds are rather 
acutely concerned with the question of taxation there 
will be an eager audience for the doctrine newly set 
forth in a book by Mr. Harlan Eugene Read who 
has recently filed for the Democratic nomination 
for congress in the tenth district of Missouri, “The 
Abolition of Inheritance” he calls his book, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan’s, New York. It is a vol- 
ume compact, closely reasoned, eloquent. The argu- 
ment takes up every possible objection to his thesis 
and demolishes them all. The language is delight- 
fully simple. Mr. Read drives directly at the in- 
telligence, and the inherent sense of justice in the 
average man. His proposition is that he would abso- 
lutely abolish inheritance of money or property. 
Well, not absolutely; he might limit inheritance to 
about $100,000. He would !et that sum be passed on 
by the man who made the money, to take care of the 
children and provide them an education. Widows 
he thinks are entitled to some share of fortunes 
because women help men make fortunes. They would 
get their share as partners, but not as mere bene- 
ficiaries of benevolence. Mr. Read takes his stand 
on the broad principle that wealth belongs to the 
person who creates it. Incidental to this is the propo- 
sition that a great deal of wealth acquired by people 
is not created by them at all, but by the activities of 
the community at large. That is good, straight single 
tax doctrine. Pursuing this line of thought the au- 
thor goes on to show that when we speak of men 
inheriting wealth, we, for the most part, speak 
incorrectly. When a man leaves a large fortune to 
his family he does not in fact leave them wealth. 


What he does is to leave to them the means of com- 
manding the labor and therefore the wealth produced 
by others. He bequeathes to his descendants or others 
nothing actually his own. He passes on no right, 
only a privilege to live upon the labors of other 
people. Such a privilege is in the nature of a vested 
wrong. It helps to keep this planet a closed earth. 
It establishes what Mr. Read calls “cradle inequal- 
ity.” It is a lock-out against the oncoming genera- 
tions. Most fortunes are based upon power to take 
what the taker does not earn, Mr. Read admits for 
the sake of argument that a man has a right to give 
away what he earns in any way he pleases, but he 
denies that the right to give implies the right to re- 
ceive. No one has a right to receive what he does 
not earn. Mr. Read makes short work of all the 
arguments about the right of bequest as a reward for 
the services of the testator. The services were ren- 
dered by the testator, not by the beneficiaries of his 
bequests. As to the matter of the expediency of per- 
mitting inheritance, Mr. Read denies it. Inheritance 
does not promote the public welfare in any way 
that is better than other ways of such promotion, 
People who are “left money” generally do not use it 
wisely or helpfully. They use it to escape from the 
necessity of contributing to the productive function 
of the world. Production is the result of the efforts 
of workers. Inheritance makes thousands work for 
the benefit of those who do not work. In order that 
a man may inherit wealth, many other men must be 
deprived of the wealth that they produce. The in- 
heritor simply takes his rake-off. He rides on the 
worker’s back. ‘The worker works for him first, 
last and all the time. In short, when a man is said 
to inherit wealth he doesn’t inherit any such thing. 
What he inherits is mastery over the lives and labors 
of other men, Clearly this is undemocratic and 
unsocial. It makes for classism. It is as much an 
evil as ever was primogeniture or entail, It restricts 
and obstructs opportunity. It is a check and a block 
upon initiative, upon all effort. Inherited wealth does 
not produce more wealth. The only thing that pro- 
duces wealth is labor, and what labor produces, labor 
should get. What the beneficiary of inheritance 
gets is something that is not coming to him, for the 
simple reason that he doesn’t produce it. And in- 
heritance diminishes productivity to the extent that 
it keeps those who inherit from producing anything. 
From these high points Mr. Read’s argument branch- 
es out and ramilies in many directions, There is no 
phase of the question he does not meet squarely and 
fairly. He proves that the essential spirit of just 
law is with him in all his contentions. There’s a fine 
smashing and slashing in the chapters in which he 
deals with the absurdity of a rich man’s trying to 
control things on this earth after he has left it. The 
iniquity of the power of “the dead hand” was never 
more illuminatively exposed. The earth is for the 
living, he says, and not for the dead, and inheritance 
more than often enough makes those who inherit 
“dead ones.” Should society grant a man who has 
made money a power that it does not give to men 
of genius, poets, scientists, painters, statesmen and 
such? Why should money alone be given post- 
mortem power? Would the abolition of inheritance 
be an outrage upon and indignity to parental or fam- 
ily love? Hardly. Parental and family love is a 
fine and sweet thing but it has no right to exercise 
in the form of exactions upon the labor of other 
people. No man’s love for his own can justify him 
in fixing things so his loved ones can live in idleness 
or luxury, actual or relative, while and because the 
toil of others is unrequited. The love argument in 
behalf of inheritance goes down and out in one very 
sharp and short round. If all so-called wealth now 
passed on by inheritance were to go to the state 
all except a very moderate amount to take care of 





the widows and orphans—what an enormous reduc- 
tion there would be of the burden of taxation upon 
the many! How much envy, greed, hatred, strife 
and all uncharitableness would be eliminated if there 
were no chance for heirs, real or supposed, to con- 
test wills! Talk about love in connection with in- 
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opposite of love is the thing most 
generally with it And think of all the 


meanness and hardness that would be eliminated trom 


heritance. The 


assot iated 


life if men did not go mad in pursuit of wealth with 
the idea of passing it on to others at their death! 


Mr. Read has no patience with the suggestion that 


if inheritance were abolished men would not work 


as hard as they have in the past. Nonsense, he 
There’s a large pleasure in achievement for 
sake. The that 
and better 1s who 
The 


wealth. 


says 


achievement’s work ot the world 


makes it fairer done by those 


world can get along 


It not only can, but 


don’t money. 


pile up 
without inheritance o1 
does, because the world doesn't go on inheritance but 
production from day like the 


The world produces just about enough food 


on the to day. It’s 


food. 
to keep it going each year, and there would be Iittle 
prospect of famine ii the product were properly dis 
tributed. Eyerybody would have enough, — So if 
wealth were properly distributed there would be no 
The poor are poor simply because they 


poverty. 
Other people 


don’t get the product of their labor. 
yet it, and some of the other people are those who 
inherit wealth or, as we say, property—wealth which 
is no wealth, property which is not property. Mr. 
He couldn't even 
3ut he insists 


Read is, of course, a single taxer. 
see his book’s thesis, ii he were not. 
that we have got to abolish inheritance before we can 
get the single tax or any other of the worthy re- 
forms now being agitated. The inveterately orthodox 
Georgeans will disagree with him, but that’s neither 
here nor there. The point is that Mr. Read delivers 
a magnificent assault upon a hoary wrong, that he 
has written a stimulating and indeed an electrifying 
book. It is too bad that he hasn't a chance on earth 
to be elected to congress from the tenth district of 
Missouri; because it’s fixed for the everlasting return 
of a Republican and an anti-prohibitionist, though 
Mr. Read has about as much sympathy with prohi- 


bition as he has with inheritance. 


eee 


“Saint Charles” 


EADING the other day of the sale of nineteen 

letters by Charles Lamb for £500, we were led 

once more to these letters and essays which are 
among the choicest in the language, to feel once again 
“the touch of a vanished hand” unequaled in its 
peculiar charm, its criticism and its kindliness. Lov- 
ing Latin and the [lizabethans, Lamb endured as a 
clerk the drudgery of dull business for thirty-three 
Hampered by small means, he was generous 
With the best of life’s hopes arrested by 


years. 
to others. 
shyness and mental disease, he devoted himseli to his 
sister, and defeated the evil course of Destiny by per- 
petual self-sacrifice. Here, indeed, was a task for all 
that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. lamb was 
equal to it: he remained a thoroughly good and com 
panionable man, which many masters of letters could 
never claim to be. 

We must 
FitzGerald has these notes on three years of Lamb's 


life: 


refer to the tragedy briefly. ldward 


"1795. Living with paralyzed Father, Mother, 
aged Aunt, and Sister, on their united means of 
about £150 u year, at 7, Litthe Queen Street, Hol- 
born 

"1796 At the end of last year, and beginning 
of this, (. L. for six weeks in a muad-house at Hox- 
ton. Soon after this his brother John (who does 
not live with the Family) is brought home to be 


which threatened 
Mary 
Family, kills hei 


them after an accident 
And on 


nursed by 


his own mind also. September 22, 


Lamb, worn out with nursing hey 


mother, besides, wounding her Father, in a fit: of 
insanity Charl wrests the knife from her hand 
and places her in a Private he will not hear of a 
Public—Asyluim, for so long us his Father survives 

“1797. His Father dying, and carrying with him 
What pension he had from Mr. Salt, Charles takes 
his Sister home, and live; th her on Jitthe more 
than his Clerkship of f100 4% year,” 

Lamb tended his sister all his life with loving 


care, and wrote only of thi 


He saw 


of his casual, pleasure-loving elder brother. 


good and humorous side 
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with infinite sympathy and comprehension the best 
side of all his friends, and put thein into his inimitable 


essays and letters 


He was not perfect—who except the silly heroes 
of novels is?—but he is only endeared to us the 
more by his pursuit of tobacco, his occasional free 
drinking, his taste for bad puns, and his descent now 
and again to high jinks of an odd sort. The little 
imp of the perverse rested on his shoulder when he 
with his could not 
he prime instance is that great 


was not pleased company, or 
suffer tools gladly. 
party collected by Haydon, the painter, when Words- 
worth and Keats talked with Lamb and he, “sporting 
within the purlieus of serious matter,’ carried all 
before him, To such a company was added a Comp- 
Stamps who claimed acquaintance with 


\iter the Comptroller’s second stupid 


troller of 
Wordsworth. 
question Lamb got up and, taking a candle, said, 
“Sir, will you allow me to look at your phrenological 
development?” He then turned his back on the poor 
man, and at every question chanted— 

“Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my Son John 

Went to bed with his trousers on." 


Previously he had said to Wordsworth, “Now, you 
old lake poet, you rascally poet, why do you call 
Voltaire dull?” The scene as recorded in 
Haydon’s diary is worthy of Boswell. 

With all his*zeal for paradox, never was a finer 
He is a critic of life 


whole 


judge of character than Lamb. 
as well as letters; he deals with the genuine stuff of 
life when he is talking about books or pictures. Not 
so wide in his gusto as Hazlitt, he is equally great in 
appreciation, more just in setting it down in cold 
print. He has written the best things about the 
Scotch, poor relations, retirement from business, the 
ways of married people, whist, King Lear, school- 
masters and schoolboys. All is done with that ex- 
quisite choice of word and sentiment, which, when 
it remains natural in a writer, is the-greatest achieve- 
ment in prose. Lamb loved fine phrases and quoted 
them as no one else could; but he was never a prig, 
he was brightly human and humorous, 

He reverenced Coleridge and Wordsworth; yet he 
saw their humorous aspect and their incompleteness 
as men. Huffed by the superiority of Coleridge, he 
wonders “whether the higher order of Seraphim illu- 
minate ever sneer.”’ Asked by the same great talker, 
if he ever heard him preach, he stammers out, “1! 
n-never heard you do anything else.” He was the 
sworn foe of a pedant, yet he fancied himself in 
meditation and a gown pacing the antique cloisters 
of university. He was bred up in early youth in a 
cloister of the Temple and he got sound learning at 
3ut for his stammer he might 
Leigh Hunt had a 


Christ’s Hospital. 
have been lost as an essayist. 
similar defect; a stammer left him, like Lamb, a 
Deputy Grecian at Christ’s Hospital, and he has leit 
us some excellent essays, but with what a reputation 
as aman! 

“Saint Charles!” 
fection, but the real saint of Lamb’s circle was George 


said Thackeray in a burst of af- 


Dyer, the “Amicus Rediviyus,” who was fished out 
of the New River and 
Lamb was no saint; underfed and fantastically ignor- 
ant of the world like G. D. he was 


revived with decent food, 


“A creature not too bright and good 


lor human nature's daily food.” 
He had to be as normal as he could, with his daily 
drudgery and his incessant care for Ilia. 
by friends to be 


sridget 
He was always being tempted 
“drinky and smoky,” as his sister puts it. 

He found much of his romance in invention. He 
his charming 


gave the world 


He explained that “Elia” was 


never married, but 
“Dream Children.” 
the anagram for “a lie,” but if we may use that harsh 
word at all, no one has lied more winningly than 
Lamb. He called himself a “matter-of-fiction” man, 
and he chaffed his friends and the public with de- 
lightful inventions which were half-truths, and, save 
in moments of paradox, more artfully correct than 
life. Who would alter a word of the 


hiography of Liston, the actor? Who could refuse 


wish to 


to believe his exaggerations concerning Dyer’s career 





as a poor usher, and the scriptural objections to 


paying him advanced by a pompous pedagogue: 
“Lord, keep Thy servants, above all things, from 
Having food and rai- 


G. D. objected 


the heinous sin of avarice. 
ment, let us therewithal be content ?’ 
to this little exaggeration, but life afterwards justi- 
We remember reading that William Sewell, 
Radley, 


fied it. 
the extravagant and impecunious head of 
used to say to his masters anxious for cash, “My 
dear, read the Athanasian creed.” Sewell belonged 
to Lamb’s great race of borrowers. 


Lamb was one of the best critics, especially of his 
beloved Elizabethans, and not less ot his contempo- 
raries, When he knew and liked them. He was apt 
to neglect an author whom the world’s coarse thumb 
had pawed. He says nothing much of the Waverley 
novels, except his hint to the innocent G. D. that 
Lord Castelreagh wrote them. He explained that 
he would “write for antiquity,” 
left for posterity so much that is graced with happy 
His frank egotism only 
memory of Sir Thomas 


and few writers have 


memories of old things. 
seems a 
There is no stammering or obscur- 


arrides us, and 
Browne’s style. 
ity in his writing, no indecent or flashy exposure of 
unusual adjectives. So Lamb thought, and so Lamb 
wrote naturally, and we know no choicer English. 
Addison is easy and graceful, but he moves in a 
superficial world of morality and elegance which 
knows little of the depths. We cannot imagine 
\ddison appreciating Martin Burney (“If dirt were 
trumps, what a hand you would hold”), or the gay 
poverty of Captain Jackson. We cannot imagine 
Lamb saying on his deathbed, “See how a Christian 
Nor can we picture Addison writing the 
They were 


can die.” 
poignant; “Confessions of a Drunkard.” 
not true, of course, of Lamb, but they were never 
written by a water-drinker. It was part of Lamb’s 
paradoxical nature to make himself out worse than 
he was, which was his way of rebuking the hypo- 
crite. 
Sustine”’ 


Few have practiced so well the “Abstine et 
which among moralists has produced such 
dreary writing. Lamb was as full of real charity as 
Sterne was of sentimentalism, His wit plays round 
the heart, like Horace’s, harms no one, adorns every- 
thing. As for his habit of bad puns, he had to be 
iunny daily for the press in his early days. When 
he wrote for the Quarterly on Wordsworth, Gifford 
mangled his pretty prose, but Elia in the London 
Magazine had free play from a wise editor to range 
around about and outside a subject. One has to be 
very intimate with his writings to know where a par- 
ticular saying comes, to find, for instance, that ham 
and beef shop near St. Martin’s lane which would 
occur to him in the lakes. He was, like Johnson, 
passionately attached to London, and, when he moved 
out of it, was fain to get in again and enjoy “the 
clearer air of the metropolis.” Talfourd has summed 
up his face in a single sentence:—“Deep thought 
striving with humor, the lines of suffering wreathed 
with cordial mirth, and a smile of painful sweetness, 
present an image to the mind it can as little describe 
as lose.” 

We can as little describe his charm as a writer, 
varying from dignity to impudence, in its very reck- 
lessness sometimes recalling the /oo/l in “King Lear.” 

He lived to retire from his desk-work, and find 
freedom a doubtful advantage. Friends had always 
been much for him, and when in 1834 the bright and 
fitful lame of Coleridge went out, his went out too. 
From the Saturday Review (London), 
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A Funeral 


By Mariano Joaquin Lorente 


ROM the cloudless zenith the sun poured down 
upon the endless expanse of the Pampas, drown- 

ing in light the littlke town of Las Bizcachas. 
The overpowering heat and the blinding light had 
brought everything to a standstill. The hustle and 
bustle which animated Las Bizcachas in the early 
morning had gradually died away as the glorious sun 
The gigantic two-wheeled 


ascended the heavens. 











carts, drawn by teams of from ten to fifteen horses— 
the driver on top of the goods, brandishing a lengthy 
whip and belching forth oaths of all descriptions; the 
gauchos, of wide sombreros and floating ponchos, 
who went along the streets at full gallop, followed 
by a host of infuriated dogs; the easy-going vigi- 
lantes in tattered uniforms, their swords rattling 
against the sides of their mancarrones; the spider- 
like tilburys of the estancieros, jumping and swaying 
as they passed along with lightning rapidity; every- 
thing had disappeared. I¢ven the pampero, which 
had been furiously blowing the night before, seemed 
vanquished by the heat and the atmosphere was calm, 
except for the vibratory motion imparted to the air 
by the glowing sun-baked streets, which gave every- 
thing a tremulous appearance. 

Mud huts, as well as the more pretentious corru- 
gated iron buildings, had their doors closed and the 
shutters of the windows drawn-to. Were it not that 
there was no wreckage to be seen, one might have 
thought that Las Bizcachas had been the victim of 
an Indian malon, for the little town was only a few 
leagues from the folderias of the bloodthirsty cacique 
Orona. 

Along the side of some houses, under the scanty 
shade thrown by the projecting roofs, a few hens— 
their bills open, gasping for air, and their wings out- 
stretched—lay half buried in a heap of dust collected 
by the capricious, sometimes tragic, pampero wind. 

Here and there, a horse tied to a palenque, his 
head hanging down—the very picture of resignation 
—lashed his long ragged tail and stamped on the 
ground in his vain endeavors to keep away a swarm 
of buzzing, blood-thirsty tabanos. 

The death-like silence of the little town was occa- 
sionally broken by an unfortunate traveler who 
passed at full gallop along the main street. A broad 
sombrero protected the tawny, dust-covered face 
from the sun, and a silk muffler of gaudy hues, 
loosely tied round the neck, kept those faithful com- 
panions of the traveler in the Pampas—the tdbanos— 
at bay. The poncho flapped, with the motion of the 
horse, like the wings of a mighty condor. His steed, 
covered with sweat—the long neck outstretched and 
the ears cast forward, alert to any sound, ready to 
evade any danger—galloped freely, without any pres- 
sure from the reins, which hung loosely about his 
neck. His mouth foamed and his dilated, quivering 
nostrils breathed with avidity the burning air. 

The clatter of the horse’s hoofs beating the hard 
crust of the street, wakened a multitude of mongrel 
dogs who followed the rider for a distance, barking, 
then returned to their respective domiciles at a slow 
trot—their tails between their legs and their tongues 
hanging out of their mouths—but not without turn- 
ing back, now and again, to give a last bark of 
protest against the intruder whose disappearing fig- 
ure bobbed up and down on the horizon. 

Few travelers, however, passed through the town 
without making a halt; for, treeless and comfortless 
as Las Bizcachas appeared, it presented to the weary 
pilgrim of the Pampas a veritable oasis in the form 
of a pulperia. 

The pulperia is the exact counterpart of the Span- 
ish café, and it fills an enormous place in the social 
life of the Pampas. In. it the gauchos gather to 
celebrate births, marriages and even funerals with 
copious libations. Over a glass of caia they discuss 
horses and women—their favorite topics—speaking 
about both with the freedom and assurance of con- 
noisseurs. News, as well as knife-thrusts, are ex- 
changed, and on occasion, the walls of the establish- 
ment resound with the twang of the guitar and the 
sharp voices of the milongueros. 

Sometimes a dance is held at the pulperia and 
then, to the slow and voluptuous measure of an 
habanera from the combined efforts of a guitar and 
a concertina, the gauchos, in close embrace with their 
partners, turn lazily round the room, raising the 
dust which obscures the feeble light of the candiles, 
and whisper poetic, if barbaric, phrases into the ears 
of the dreamy-eyed chinas. 
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The good genius of the oasis, the high priest of the 
temple of Bacchus at Las Bizcachas, was an Italian, 
Don Baldassare Corpopingue. 

Corpopingue, like the majority of his countrymen 
in the Pampas, from being a mere compare in his 
native village in Calabria, had had the high-sounding 
Don attached to his name on his arrival at Las 
Bizcachas, and his purse, which like that of the 
famous Rinconete had ‘‘more creases than a bride’s 
liandkerchief,” became, thanks to his exertions and to 
the thirst of the gauchos, gracefully gibbous and 
plump with banknotes. Yet—such is human in- 
vratitude—Don Baldassare always longed for his 
Calabrian home and never missed a chance of curs- 
ing “la porc’America’— out of hearing of the gau- 
chos, of course, 

Don Baldassare, with the innate politeness and oily 
manners of the Italians, welcomed everybody to his 
pulperia and stood with seeming good nature the 
jokes and jibes—none too delicate—of the gauchos 
whose free and easy life inspires them with an un- 
controllable contempt for anyone who works. 








The shop of Don Baldassare was of a primitive 
character. Externally, four walls of adobes, an iron 
roof, a door and a window like a loophole. Inter- 
nally, some shelves, behind the counter in the wal! 
facing the door, a bench against each of the lateral 
walls and a few three-legged stools in the middle of 
the floor. Along the shelves ranged a regiment of 
mercenary bottles. All nations were represented. 
One could see the fat-bellied, dark-green representa- 
tives of Italy replete with barbera, the square, trans- 
lucent bottle of gin—of “The Key” brand—giving 
away their Dutch origin, the dark-brown bottles of 
cognac, “Three Stars,’ and the svelte transparent 
ones of absinthe—the French poison—and surround- 
ed by them all, in the central shelf, a glass barrel 
tull of cherries swimming in a sea of cana, a true 
native product. There stood also a bottle of Buchan- 
an’s Whiskey, for sometimes an Englishman happens 
to stop at the pulperia. A guitar, an essential in- 
gredient of all farras, highly decorated with ribbons, 
hung from one of the walls. 

The counter was protected by an iron railing 
through which glasses could be handed out. At one 
end of it, on the little desk where Don Baldassare 
did his book-keeping, shone a Swiss revolver. <A 
necessary precaution indeed, for wine is a bad coun- 
sellor and it tempts the honest gauchos to such an 
extent that some pulperos have been known to lose 
their lives in their attempts to save their hoardings. 

In his native village, Don Baldassare had per- 
formed some capolavori with his stiletto but, as 
the scar on his forehead bore witness, the gauchos 
are masters in the use of the knife. And so Cor- 
popingue had purchased a revolver, the most eftica 
cious implement for settling disputes in the Pampas. 

Don Baldassare had acquired the regular habits 
peculiar to shopkeepers. I[tvery day, as the heat be- 
came oppressive, he took a basin full of water, and 





dipping in his hand and shaking it violently—just 
as a cat shakes its paws when they get wet—watered 
the floor of the Pulperia, thus generating some cool 
ness in the superheated atmosphere. He then drew 
across the door a curtain of red and white stripes, 
which hung languidly, as if exhausted by the heat, 
and taking up his small clay pipe settled down to a 
quiet smoke, lulled perhaps by the buzzing of some 
flies which kept lazily flying in circles in the middle 
of the room, 

He was enjoying his accustomed smoke and dream- 
ing of his beloved Calabria when the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs in the street and the barking of dogs 
announced a probable customer. 

Don Baldassare put aside his pipe, rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction and listened. 

Yes, the stranger had stopped at the door and after 
tying his horse to the palenque, withdrew the curtain 
and entered the pulperia accompanied by a blast of 
hurning air. 

The newcomer, as could be seen by his wearing 
apparel, was a gaucho of the old school. A wide, 
dilapidated sombrero covered his head of coarse, 


black hair, which hung down to his shoulders. He 
had no jacket nor vest and his body was covered by 
a poncho of guanaco wool. Instead of trousers he 
wore a black chiripd, a sort of gigantic diaper, held 
round the waist by a broad leather belt, ornamented 
with silver coins. His boots did duty also for stock- 
ings, for they were what the natives call botas de 
fotro. They consist of the untanned leather from 
the forelegs of a young horse, pulled rather than cut 
from the animal in such a way that the foot ‘and 
leg can slip into them as if they were stockings, 
but leaving the toes exposed. They are fixed under 
the knee with a leather thong, and are very soft and 
flexible. 

The gaucho carried at his back, stuck crosswise 
through his belt, a silver-handled facon fully three 
feet in length. A pair of spurs, of the kind called 
nasarenas, rattled at his feet as he walked across 
the floor of the pulperia. 

Don Martires was an habitué of Don Baldassare’s 
saloon. He was middle-aged, tall and wiry. His 
features were decidedly Indian: prominent cheeks, 
slightly flattened nose, thin lips, with a touch of sensu- 
ousness in them, scanty moustache and beard, as if 
all the power of growth had been monopolized by the 
long locks which hung abount his head, big black 
eyes, like those of a cat, capable of expressing 
languor or passion equally well. 

Don Martires, true to the old tradition, had no 
occupation whatever except that of a cuatrero, which 
word, as one of the followers of Monipodio explains, 
means a cattle thief. 

He brought under his arm a box which he de- 
posited carefully on one of the stools, and taking 
off his hat, swept the sweat, which covered his fore- 
head, with the back of his hand, ordered a glass of 
cana, and sat down. 

Don Baldassare served his customer. 

While Don Martires sipped his drink, the usual 
courtesies were exchanged. The Don and the gaucho 
complained of the heat, indulged in some gossip and 
finally the talk drifted to the eternal subject in the 
Pampas, namely, horses. Don Martires had lost his 
parejero (race horse) and he described it to Don 
Baldassare con todos sus pelos y senales (with all its 
hairs and marks) in case he should come across it, 
and taking out his facon, carved on the floor the 
brands his horse bore. 

Don Baldassare, being a gringo, was not inter- 
ested in horses. The box Don Martires brought in 
had excited his curiosity, for the gauchos never 
travel with encumbrances, if they can help it. How- 
ever, he listened to Don Martires and promised to 
keep his eye open for the parejsero. 

From horses they passed cn to the coming elections 
which Don Martires thought would be very inter- 
esting. As he said, the autonomistas hadn’t the 
ghost of a chance, for the radicales—he was one of 
them—had fifty horsemen, armed with Remingtons, 
who would put the issue beyond doubt. It was going 
to be a grand farra, Perhaps there might be a 
revolution, at least Don Martires hoped so, for then 
he could carry out his line of business without any 
trouble. 

Don Martires finished his cana, and picking up the 
box, prepared to resume his journey. 

“Where are you bound for?” inquired Don Bal- 
dassare, who had made up his mind to become ac- 
quainted with the contents of the box. 

‘Bound for?” echoed Don Martires in an off-hand 
way. “The cemetery. I am going to bury this angel- 
ito,” and he tapped gently on the box. 

“But . . . is that an angelito?’ exclaimed the 
astonished pulpero, 

“Of course,” answered the gaucho. “My little son 
died the day before yesterday. We held the velorio 
last night. We had a great time. My head is 
sore yet with drinking so much. I am going to 
bury him now. Na Cipriana wanted to keep him 
longer. . . . Women are funny, anyway. .“. . But 
we couldn’t. The heat is too strong. . . He is 
beginning to stink. Would you like to see him?” 
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and without waiting for an answer he again laid 
down the box on the stool, and with the help of 
his facon lifted up the lid. 

The little coffin was an ordinary deal sugar box 
which still bore, fire-branded on one side, the in- 
scription, ‘MKefineria Argentina. Rosario.” There 
was no attempt at decoration on the outside, but the 
inside was packed with ribbons and rags of all colors. 

Don Martires, without betraying the least emotion, 
lifted a handful of rags and uncovered the face of 
his little son. The baby, only a few months old, 
seemed rather asleep than dead. Death had cut—not 
plucked—the little flower. The little tace had a waxy 
luster, the lips, half closed, suggested an angelic 
smile and the eyelids, tinged by death with purple, 
were gently drawn over the eyeballs. 

Don Baldassare gazed at the little face with an 
expression of pity. Two tears rolled down his cheeks 
and his voice quivered somewhat as he murmured: 

“Povero fanciullo! Povero fanctullo!” 

The sentimentalism of the Italian disgusted the 
gaucho, 

“Damn you, gringo! Don't be an ass!’ he ex- 
claimed in a gruff voice. “Only women cry. My 
kid’s all right. Ile is in And he 
added, aiter a pause during which he contemptuously 
surveyed the Italian from head to toe: “You better 
land me the box. My horse is medio bagual (halt 
wild) and | won’t be able to mount with it.’~) And 
so saying he went out and with the agility of a cat 
jumped on his horse. 


heaven now.” 


Don Baldassare took up the coffin reverently and 
handed it to Don Martires, who placed it on the 
recado, in tront of him, and started off at a gollop. 

“Adios gringo! See you again!” he shouted. 

“Addio!” echoed Don Baldassare in a faint voice. 

‘The pulpero stood for a moment at the door watch- 
ing the gaucho, then re-entered the pulperia mur- 
muring to himselt: 

“Pore’ America! He is going to bury his son like 
a dog.... The savage!...” 

Hle sat down again, and as he lighted his pipe to 
continue his smoke, there passed before his mind the 
iuneral of his little Benedetto, headed by the village 
priest and his acolytes and followed by a host of 
sympathizing neighbors. away in his beloved 
Calabria. ..... 

Again the tears rolled down his cheeks and with 
a sad shake of the head, he repeated: 


“Povero fanciullo! Povero fanciullo! 


” 


Porc’ America! ... 
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Reactions of a Reader 
1X. TO A GREAT DESIDERATUM 
By Alliteraricus 


endeavoring to record some of my emotions, I 
observe that among them I neglected to men- 


RR endeavor the other day to the dictionary and 


tion one of those most distinctly felt. I must hasten 


to repair this omission. 


I spoke of the Unabridged, that standard Noachian 
tome, alike to forefathers and their de- 
generate—| mean their vastly superior—descendants, 
Of Worcester, now only a pensive relic of the past, 
like the poetical works of Tennyson, Wordsworth 
and other passé versitfiers. Of Oxford’s opus 
magnum, many-volumed, myriad-paged, Memnonial- 
ly monumental. Of lexicons of slang, jargon and 
cant. And, perhaps, of others. But I failed alto- 
gether to mention that dictionary which, as yet non- 
existent, I pant for as the hart for the waterbrooks. 


dear our 


Strange, passing strange is it not, that, amid a 
perfect wilderness of every con- 
ceivable and many inconceivable varieties, as yet, 
to my knowledge, there has not been given to the 
world a Dictionary of Literature! There are dic- 
tionaries of all the languages and dialects that thus 
far have been tracked to their lairs. There are dic- 


dictionaries, of 
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tionaries of every ‘ology, likewise of all the’ographies, 
including even the unprintable ones. There are dic- 
tionaries of all the arts, sciences and systems, mun- 
Everything has its lexicon now- 
adays, from cookery to and iron- 
mongering to the visions of our dreams. Yet lit- 
erature languishes by the wayside, destitute and un- 
provided for. 


dane and celestial. 
salesmanship 


It is a sin and a shame, as | view it. Think of all 
the makers of literature that we have or have had 
in our midst and none of them with the energy or 
initiative to place properly between covers a glossary 
of the medium in which he works! There are ‘‘Hand- 
References for Literary 


99 be 


books of Literary Terms, 
Workers,” and other makeshiits and excuses of a 
similar nature, but never yet has the real thing been 
iorthcoming. The real Literary Dictionary, which, 
were it once to appear, would cause the entire race 
of authors to wonder how on earth literature ever 
had existed, in the dim backward and abysm of 
time, without it. 

As a writer, if not a real author—it would never 
enter the scope of my ambitions to claim that in- 
ettable tithe which appertains properly and only to 
those wondrous ones who have reached the estate of 
seeing their names upon the backs of bound books— 
| cannot but feel chagrin at this state of affairs. 1 
think it simply cries tor remedy. And as in these 
war times we are all supposed to protter first aid 
without being axed, simply upon patriotic principles, 
may | unfold a scheme which, to me, looks both good 


and possible? 


It is, moreover, grounded upon something which, 
| think, ought to put it over, for in the last analysis 
it amounts to a patriotic appeal, something which 
must go to the heart of every author—and to such 
mere writers as have hearts. My plan is simply this: 
| propose the compilation of a Dictionary of Litera- 
ture by our makers thereof! This is a bran-new 
idea and worth its weight in gold—or New Poetry, 
which is the same thing. Dictionaries, as a rule, are 
compiled by cold and unfeeling technical persons who 
have never done anything in their lives but sit in 
seclusion in musty academies (how | do abhor 
academies!) and mull over the works of the creators. 
‘There are nautical dictionaries writen by authorities 
that were never out of sight of land and military 
dictionaries by warriors who never wielded anything 
but a pen—which, | acknowledge, is a lethal weapon, 
yet still, in the premises, is or should be hors con- 
cours. And so it goes. Hence the wonder of my 
idea—a dictionary expressing the creative spirit! A 
dictionary of creation, by creators, for creators. 
Wouldn’t it be grand and glorious? 

But to proceed with my plan. It would, I think, 
be asking too much to expect any author to produce 
such a compendium all by himself—or should I say 
herself ?—most of our literature nowadays being pro- 
dued by the ladies, God bless ‘em! So, what I pro- 
pose is a syndicate affair. In the first place a com- 
mittee of our leading, our very best, Olympians, 
should be created, say viva-voce, which should under- 
take the task of listing all the terms to be included. 
This foundation work being thus performed by these 
high authorities, each separate and individual term 
should be assigned for definition, or writing up, to a 
separate and distinct author; while, if the Olympian 
committee, which technically we might call the Edi- 
torial Board, saw fit, some of the minor terms might 
be handed out to the mere writers, just to assure 
their boosting the completed work when ready for 
publication. 


In this way, beyond doubt, wonderful results 
could be attained. There would also be a great 
financial side to the scheme, in addition to its literary 
attractiveness. Of necessity several thousand terms 
would have to be included and this would necessi- 
tate as many contributors. Think what a title-page— 
or, rather title-pages—this would make possible! Of 
a work jointly authored by such celebrities, for 
instance, as the Colonel (it is obligatory to name 
him first or he wouldn’t come across!), the Presi- 





dent, Bernard Shaw, Billy Sunday, Harolc Beli 
Wright, Miss Lowell, Marie Corelli, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Patience Worth, Vachel Lindsay, Arnold Ben- 
nett, H. G. Wells, B. L. T., Franklin Adams, Lincoln 
Steffens, Theodore Dreiser, H. L. Mencken, G. S. 
Viereck (of late so strangely silent!) and so on 
down—or up—the line. Would such a book sell? 
Why—they wouldn’t be able to keep the presses run- 
ning fast enough to supply the demand! 

The wide scope of Literature (allow me a capital 
this time!) naturally would render necessary a wide 
vocabulary, and in parceling it out, think of the rich 
results that must ensue if the choice of definers be 
made with a sufficiently alert discrimination. As a 
matter of fact, when completed and in type, this dic- 
tionary would be absolutely the most interesting work 
I should make it a principle, of 
allowed his 


ever published. 
that each 
for his definition and that Ms. be edited for 


course, contributor be own 
space 
clerical lapses only, otherwise going as is. 

May I be permitted to point out a few of the 
fascinating possibilities inherent in my scheme? Just 
a few sample bricks? 

The Colonel, who can define everything, might be 
asked for anything. Still there are certain depart- 
ments in which he so effulgently shines that it would 
seem best to let him play his own game. There is, 
for instance, “modesty.” Or, on the other hand, 


“egoism.”” Both are among the most precious lit- 


erary properties, and upon either T. R. 
us a wonderful run for our money. 


would vive 


The President | should humbly ask for “power.” 
You all know about the “literature of power.” As 
\W. W.’s signature is to-day the most poweriul in 
the world, what selection could be happier ? 

G. B. S. might take care of “censorship.” 
would be perfectly corking. 


That 


Harold Bell Wright would get “popularity” or “cir- 
culation.” He would hardly do ior “best-seller” now. 
That would have to be turned over to Arthur Guy 
Impey, and wouldn’t he go over the top? 

Patience Worth, of course, would contribute “ouija 
board,” and B. L. T. “piffle.’ As his isn’t finished 
yet, Theodore Dreiser could hardly furnish “trilogy,” 
but “Comstockery” would give him a great chance. 
Puritanism” necessarily would fall to Mr. Mencken, 
while his side-partner, George Jean Nathan, would 
get “mycterism.” 

Mr. Huneker would appropriate “quotation” with- 
out a struggle, but here a limit would have tirmly to 
be insisted upon—something like fifty, say, and not 
more than that. 

From Huntington Wright we would get something 
stirring upon “encyclopedia,” while Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters would be right there with “anthology.” To 
Miss Lowell I should apportion “academic,” in which 
she should simply revel—either in vers libre or poly- 
phonic prose, at her own sweet will. “Mythology,” 
beyond question, can be adequately handled only by 
Louis Untermeyer, but I should hold out “Muse (a)” 
for assignment to Franklin Adams. As for “classic,” 
nobody but Alfred Kreymborg would get that! Miss 
Rebecca West would do excellently for “\Victorian- 
ism,” while on “Americana” Edgar Jepson might 
provide something dynamic. 

I regret to say that the name of the author of “The 
Real Colonel House” for the moment escapes me, 
but at any rate he is my pick for “biography.” 
For “autobiography” there is always George Moore. 
Who could do “history” like Lord Dunsany? Or 
“fiction” like Doctor Cook? 

I should ask the Publishers’ Association for as- 
sistance in selecting somebody to do “criticism’— 
reserving, however, “hypercriticism’ for Conrad 
Aiken. 

I can imagine nobody so well fitted to define for 
us all the implications of “libel” as W. Randolph 
Hearst. 

For “realism” Miss Corelli is my choice and for 
“idealism” either Mr. Dun or Mr. Bradstreet. Paul 
Elmer Moore would get “romanticism,” Robert W. 
Chambers “mysticism,” William Butler Yeats “ma- 
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terialism,” Prof. Stuart Sherman “symbolism” and 
any one of the Kept Idealists of the New Republic 
“transcendentalism ;” while “omniscience” would, by 
capillary attraction, fly straight to the same sanctum. 

Miss Monroe and Mr. Braithwaite are the only 
living (or dead) authorities on “poetry,” but which 
shall define it?) Here indeed is a case of the ability 
to be happy with either were t’other, etc., etc. Should 
we leave the cutting of the Gordian knot to the Ad- 
visory Olympians and let them take the consequences ? 
Or, might not a compromise be effected by a little 
diplomacy? As there is so little difference, in this 
New day, between poetry and prose, why not shake 
‘em both up in a hat and let the rival authorities draw 
for ’°em?—Miss Monroe, as a matter of courtesy, to 
have first pick—and then apportion the other subject 
to the other authority. This really strikes me as a 
felicitous idea and would at the same time relieve the 
Olympians of a disagreeable duty. 

After either Miss Monroe or Mr. Braithwaite had 
finished with “poetry” there naturally would be little 
left of it. Still, | would like to squeeze in a definition 
of “imagism” by Prof. William Ellery Leonard, one 
of “vers libre,’ by Max Eastman, and one of “vers de 
socicté” by Carl Sandburg, while William Jennings 
Bryan could not beg off from “Anacreontic.” 

The severe and logical intellect of Vachel Lindsay 
would turn out something profound on “science.” As 
(;seorge Sylvester Viereck is the only one writing in 
Knelish who understands it, “kultur’ could only be 
imparted by him, 


‘ 


“Philosophy” would escape from its hideous dry- 
ness when made luminous by Gene Stratton Porter. 
“Psychology” would just throb with heart-interest as 
presented by Eleanor H. Porter. 

Since reading Alexander Harvey’s book on Mr. 
Howells, T know that nobody can compare with him 
so far as “index” is concerned. 

Arnold Bennett on “bourgeois” would be a treat. 
So would H. G. Wells on “cockney.” 

“Style” would demand reference to the City Editor, 
with ultimate revision by the Compositor and Proof 
Reader—these authorities being overmen superior 
not only to all writers, but all authors as well, even 
the most illustrious. Some minor reservations would, 
however, be negotiable, so that we might get the 
henefit of Louis Lamb on “cliché;” of Jack Lait on 
“nuance ;” of Miss Gertrude Stein on “lucidity;” of 
Kzra Pound on “gibberish,” and of James Branch 
Cabell on “preciosity.” 


“Ethics” and “morality” 


having almost ceased to 
enter into the modern literary scheme, it is question- 
able whether any need for their inclusion exists. A 
point might be stretched, however, in order to allow 
James Joyce to cover “pudicity.” As a trifle of 
“conventionality” still persists, in spite of the cour- 
ageous efforts of Greenwich Village, that, perhaps, 
should recei.2 the attention of Miss Margaret 
Anderson, 

“Dialectics’’—what wouldn’t Mr. Dooley do to that! 
And Billy Sunday to. “metaphysics !” 

“Stoicism” would give Vance Thompson another 
brilliant opportunity and “Epicureanism” a similar 
one to Robert Frost. 

of 

The drama of to-day is so intensely and exclu- 
sively literary that practically everything relative 
to its affairs would clamor for definition. The com- 
binations of authority and subject here possible are 
absolutely dazzling! Also infinite—for are not all our 
very best authors writing scenarios (and heaven only 
knows what all else) for Essanay, Famous Players, 
et al.? I can only indicate the possibilities, without 
naming names—except that I am firm for “tragedy” 
from the pen of Geo. M. Cohan! 

But the ramifications which open out before me 
as I contemplate the proper making of my Literary 
Dictionary must not seduce me further. I have only 
jotted down a few names and subjects at random 
and must leave the readers of the Mrrror to “figure 
to themselves the thing they (would) like and then 
to build it up.” 
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The Professor 


By Howard Mumford Jones 
“EACH STUDENT IS ASSIGNED TO AN 
ADVISER—’ 


TALKED yesterday with a college president who 
told me that his advisory system was a good 
one, and that he saved the students from many 
errors. 

He explained to me the working of the system: how, 
when a student did not know whether to study 
biology or chemistry, I was to help him choose 
between biology and chemistry... . 

How shall I know whether to advise for chemistry 
or for biology? 

The secret wants of the soul; fugitive and furtive 
demands; the appetites bridled and unbridled ; 

Hunger swect in the mouth of youth for what is 
perfect and beautiful; 

How shall I know whether biology or chemistry 
satisfies that hunger? 

One man finds God in cyanide of potassium, and 
another man finds Him in Shelley and sneers be- 
cause he has found Him there; 

And to one man biology is the mouthing of harlots, 
laughter like the crackling of thorns beneath a pot, 
unmitigated and obscene laughter ; 

But his brother cannot enter the laboratory without 
fear; he could kneel down before a bottle of 
prussic acid and worship, except that he is 
ashamed; his eyes are dazzled; the blast furnace 
is like the choiring of a million angels, and the 
formula for magnesium, terrible as an army with 
banners, contains the glory of the Lord. 

And still others (and I suspect my Freshmen are 
among them) find Him in the kisses of young 
girls; they dream of the breasts of virgins, and 
laugh aloud because of the sweetness of their 
dream; 

One man I know found the glory of God in a foot- 
ball suit, and another, in peddling milk to earn 
his way through college. 

1 think T will go back and tell the president that I 
do not know how to advise that chemistry or 
hiology be taken, 

Seeing that I do not know enough to advise with 


my own soul, 


J 
bd 


TO: ASCERTAIN SCIENTIST 

Come, my brother, let us sit down and_ reason 
profitably together : 

To you the soul is like a barracks full of soldiers in 
red coats, who, if they could only be got to drill 
together, would move up and down and back and 
forth in companies and squads forever. 

But I say to you, the soul is no such thing. 

It is a little room and a great room. 

In the ante-chamber there are perhaps one or two 
soldiers: I do not know. 

But the great room beyond is like a deserted cham- 
ber, dusty and vast, with cobwebs hanging from the 
walls and greyness over the window-panes. 

It is haunted by ghosts that go up and down and 
gibber together; it is filled with bats that squeak 
among the rafters; it is filled full of faces, music, 
dreams, 

Deeds done and deeds undone; kisses that were 

given, and kisses—O mystery!—that were not 

given. 

‘ompanies of masks go about in it continually; they 
dissolve and fade like clouds, and there are always 
masks hehind them, and behind these, still other 
masks. 

Or the soul is like lowing water among caverns: who 
can dip up a goblet of that water? 

It is a kaleidoscope of sounds, shapes, desires, lusts, 

affections, 


= 


hungers, sins, mysteries, thoughts, 
creeds, appetites, all jumbled together like a mirror 
broken into many pieces. 

The soul is not known to any man, nor is it known 
to God. 
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Why, my brother, do you not see through the door 
of the ante-chamber into the mystery beyond? 
fe 


2 


“HEU AMOR! QUAM DULCIS IN UNIVERSI- 
TATIBUS EST TUA MEMORIA!” 

I am weary of institutions! 

Huddling together ; jostling in the streets; the cutting 
off of all that is not symmetrical; the shoving down 
of what does not conform; 

Rules, customs, police, Y. M. C. A. workers, armies, 
generalities, mass, books, lectures, colleges—of 
these | am very weary. 

Also of college professors, perturbedly striving to 
fit life into patterns, afraid of what cannot be 
measured ; 

Running hurriedly in the first soft rains to pin labels 
upon blades of grass and the young leaves ; 

Dissatishied because the blades grow; complaining 
that the wind drifts among the roses and disorders 
them: 

For they wish to number the petals of the roses 
serially, and the careless opulence of spring will 
not allow them; they desire to pin the clouds to- 
gether with pins, and catch the winds in springes 
clumsily set for them. 

Their lives are measured into lines, facts, recitations, 
theses, proofs, and what does not agree with the 
measure is cast aside. 

They have made their measures into gods to whom 
they make human sacrifice. 

| say that life is not a thing put into boxes in a dark 
room wherein college professors go up and down 
desperately seeking what they have put away: it is 
their own souls they have put away. 

The soul is like a wild bird caught in the net of the 
fowler—how many yards is it long ? 

The eves of children haunt me with grave beauty; 
the wind cries out in my ear; the hair of a woman 
is wrapped around my heart, and they cannot tell 
me why. 

I am very weary of them. 

Therefore I will go up into the mountains and hide 
my face among a cloud of stars! 

I will talk familiarly with the moon, my brother, 
and with my elder brother, the wind. 

I will wander for a time under the cedar trees which 
have a certain secret thing to say to me: I think 
it concerns my beloved: 

Or I will lean to hear the talking together of the 
clouds. 

For perchance—who knows? The college professors 
cannot tell me—my beloved will pass by along the 
stars, my love that is whiter than the white moon 

for beauty and like the shining of the early stars. 

Her breasts are like clouds with the moon folded 
among them; her hair gives forth the fragrance of 
the cedars; 

She has rested one hand upon the mane of the Lion: 
she has trod out the burning of Jupiter with her 
feet. 

And because the wind is a harp across the mountain 
tops, my beloved and T will kiss and cling together 
like foolish children, until Orion shall laugh in his 
light to see our love. 

The Star of my Desire shines above the mountain 
tops; I will go up to her breast; I will forget 
utterly the professors and their measures. 

In the great spaces of the sky, 

Where only the little leaves that are like a million 
green tongues wagging together—where only the 
leaves can see us, there we will build us a lodge 
and dwell in it together. 

A lodge of sapphire; of jacynth and beryl and green 
jade and burning gold. 

The sill of the door shall be a moonbeam:; the rafters, 
lightning; the windows of the lodge shall be 
stretched dew; the roof of the house of my be- 
loved will I nail together with stars. 

O My Beloved, the winds will clap their hands to- 
gether to see us two go into the house! 

I am weary of institutions!—Give me, O God, my 
beloved and my desire! 
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Letters From the People 
The Irish Question 


Bronx, N. Y. 
June 6, 1918. 


Liditov of Reedy’s Mirror. 


Re Mirror articles on the subject, | 
have tried to figure out the proper atti 
tude of an American citizen, whether 
of Irish blood or not, toward the Trish 
situation. Trying to be reasonable in 
war time is very exhausting. The vices 
of peace are the virtues of war—and 
attempting to reason about it savors ot 
pusillanimity. Of course every loyal 
citizen wants all possible co-operation 
with the allies, so that the war may be 
won with the wimimum possible ex- 
penditure of our men’s lives. We want 
all nations to join in condemnation of 
German methods and policies. Hence 
we resent non-participation, though we 
do admit the right of nations to deter- 
mine for themselves whether they are 
affected in such a way as to justify or 
demand their participation. 


The only reason why Americans are 
not ready to concede this right to Ire- 
land, as they do to Holland or Denmark 
is that they do not take seriously Ire- 
land’s claim to nationhood. For this 
point of view, Irishmen cannot be ex- 
pected to show much tolerance. 


As to the danger to England of grant 
ing Irish independence, is there the 
slightest evidence to show that an inde 
pendent Ireland would take any part 
in the present conflict? The most she 
would have at stake would be a change 
of masters. It is one thing to hate and 
vigorously assail a man who ts standing 
on your head and another to attack the 
same person, especially when he is big 
and muscular, after he has transferred 
his feet elsewhere. In all the bitter 
record of English and Irish relations, 
there is no record of Irish aggression on 
england except to expel her from Irish 
territory, wrongfully seized and_ held. 
All that Ireland has ever wanted is to 
be let alone to work out her own destiny. 

From the practical point of view what 
has England to fear from a liberated Ire 
land? Without arms, ships, munition 
plants or credit what harm could she 
conceivably do? Even if co-operation 
with Germany were not abhorrent to the 
mass of the Irish people, and I know 
that it is, they would not be so foolish 
as to alienate their Irish-American 
friends by co-operation with Germany ; 
but as long as England denies them selt 
government and would force them to 
fight her battles, how can they be con 
demned for feeling friendly to England's 
enemy? We ourselves, for prudential 
reasons, professed friendly feeling for 
the Russian despotism, because we had 


a common enemy, 


3ut there is a solution of the problem 
short of total Irish independence. I am 
credibly informed that even President 
Wilson, whom no one suspects Oo! good 
will to the Irish, has unofficially urged 
it upon the attention of the British goy 
ernment. He has 4 
and he sees the fatal hiatus between the 
splendid motives which he holds up to 


reasons for 


ense of consistency 


his fellow-citizens as our 
entry into the war and the British gov- 
ernment’s conduct not merely to Ireland 
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These Rugs were contracted for before the present market prices prevailed and this 
Only a few are mentioned. 


=* Great Reduction 


A Wonderful Opportunity to 
Buy a High-Grade Oriental 


At a Worth-While Saving 
The Colorings are Beautiful 


were 
being able to secure this won- 
derful 
Rugs in such a beautiful vari- 
ety of sizes and designs. 


We will hold any Rug in this sale 
until Kall Delivery, without charge. 
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Regular Sale 
Price Price 


$244.00 for $184.00 
$126.00 for $ 98.00 
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$410.00 for $312.00 
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$318.00 for $255.00 
$115.00 for $ 90.00 
$132.50 for $105.00 
$122.00 for $ 96.00 
$320.00 for $265.00 
$450.00 for $340.00 
#105.00 for $ 85.00 
$102.00 for $ 85.00 
$214.00 for $172.00 
* 70.00 for § 58.00 
$ 58.00 for §$ 47.50 











in the past but in the present. The pro- 
posal was to grant to Ireland full colo- 
nial home rule, such as New Zealand 
or Canada has, leaving only the link of 
the crown to hold her in the empire. 
This policy would doubtless fail to sat 
isfy a number of extremists, but it 
would command such support in Ireland 
that they would be in a powerless mi- 
nority. If this were done every British 
soldier, now in Ireland, might be sent 
to France (and it is said that there are 
150,000 there) Indeed, it is an inter- 
esting fact that Britain has in Ireland, 
India, Salonika, Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine, a force equal or superior 
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to the great army which we are now 
sending to Europe to save France from 
destruction and the British army from 
disaster. We should find some com- 
fort in this fact, for surely if the em- 
pire were really in danger such a state 
of affairs would not exist. Does the 
Lion guard his prey more jealously than 
his lair? 


The real obstacle to a settlement is 
Ulsteria. The intractability of Ulster 
and the pusillanimity of the British gov- 
ernment threaten to wreck the empire. 
For years the policy of Downing street 
has been compounded by a big stick and 
a sick whine. Ulster is intractable for 
the same reason that a spoiled child is 
disobedient. Not because of superior 
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courage but because for seventy-five 
vears her ruling class has been above 
the law. 


with impunity when their privileges were 


They have played at rebellion 
threatened. Ulster is steadfast because, 
combining Saxon stupidity with a dour 
Celtic passion, she knows that her great 
families can put behind her protests and 
demands the full power of the British 
aristocracy and that the army, which has 
down 


no compunction about shooting 


in Dublin streets, cannot 


” 


mere “Paddies 
be depended on to coerce Ulster, especially 
with French and Campbell in control of 
the Irish government. The British aris- 
tocracy would rather see the empire go 
to smash than lose control of it. They 
would rather go down with it than see 
it survive in other hands. Undoubtedly 
the Unionists can and would, if home 
rule were granted under conditions 
which they disapproved, throw the min- 
istry out of office and I really believe 
that this is the consideration which 
makes Lloyd-George hesitate. In spite 
of the belief which many have in him, 
based upon the old attacks of the Tories 
on his famous budget, he is in my judg- 
ment a wholly unprincipled opportunist. 
Even T. P. O’Connor declares him the 
most shameless liar he ever met and 
T. P. has had some experience in lying 
and of liars. 

In a word then, Ireland has no griev- 


ances Quadruple alliance 
which would justify her in declaring 


against the 


war against the Central powers, except 
such as she may derive from being a re- 
luctant partner in the British empire. 
None of the powers now engaged in the 
war have entered it from motives of 
knight errantry. 
cause their national safety or their in- 
terests have been violated. Ireland’s 
abstention would not mean approval of 
Germany's crimes, any more than does 
the neutrality of Scandinavia or Switzer- 
land make either country the apologist 
of Germany. The latest effort of the 
British government to implicate the Irish 
ina German plot has utterly failed for 
lack of evidence, but I fear that careless 


They have gone in be- 


readers of the press take it for gospel. 


The grant of real home rule to Ireland 
would do more to put real heart in the 
war here than anything that could hap- 
pen, but for the reasons that I have stated 
I fear that the statesmen to whom Fate 
has committed mundane des- 
tinies, are too materialist to understand 


present 


the power which lies in an honest appeal 
to Justice and fair play, and that it is as 
true of nations as of men that they must 
come into court with clean hands. 
P. O’Tato. 
?. 
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Partisanism 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 5, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

There are many people in-this coun- 
try who are continually shouting about 
their patriotism, yet they seem to seek the 
Opportunity to slam our President. One 
such gentleman sent me a copy of the 
Indianapolis Nezs for Wednesday, May 
29, 1918, printing the address of Sena- 
tor New, of Indiana, before the recent 
Republican convention. 

Senator New concluded his address 
with the following words: “Indiana is 
4 Republican state. and through right 
conduct and efficient management we 
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Sterling Walter Pitchers 


Ice Tea Spoons 
Compotes 


Enlist in the Navy—Now! 


mean to keep it so—so help us! And 
our message to the President is, ‘Go 
ahead! We are with you, heart and 
soul, in life and in purse, in the things 
that have to do with the winning of 
this war. From no state in the sister- 
hood of forty-eight will you receive 
more loyal, unfailing, or more effective 
support than from Republican Indiana. 
But make no mistake, we abate no par- 
ticle of our devotion to the party of our 
choice, yield nothing of our principles, 
but reassert them with an abiding faith 
in their everlasting truth.” 

This is the kind of stuff they pull off. 
They start and close their remarks with, 
with the President, heart 
and soul.” Then in between the com- 
mencement and the closing, they vic- 
iously slam the President. Senator New 
refers to “Mr. Creel with his bunch of 


“we are 


socialistic, muck-raking mistits.” He, 


and others like him, are always refer- 
ring to the fact that the President is 
partisan, that he has failed to make use 
of the brains of the Republican party, 
and deliberately appoints to important 
offices, that are important in the winning 
of the war, men he knows are mediocre, 
in fact, incompetent. 

Mrs. Stokes was sent to the peniten- 
tiary for ten years and any harm she 
may have done is infinitesimal compared 
with that for which Senator New, and 
men like him, are responsible. That is 
only my opinion. Possibly I am wrong. 

The main reason for writing this let- 
ter is to ask you to kindly print an 
article in Reepy’s Mirror, giving facts 
as to whether or not the President is as 
deliberately partisan as his enemies 
The appointing of Judge Hughes 
main investigator in the Air 


claim. 
as the 
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| Sterling Tea Services 


Sterling Meat Platters 


Seventh and St. Charles 
Artistic Sterling | 
Silver 


q@Sterling Quality is a known quantity, but a full appre- | 
ciation of the artistic possibilities of this ware may be 


realized only upon an inspection of the exquisite designs 


comprising the Hess & Culbertson Collection. 


Sterlingware that is entirely removed from the com- 
monplace, so distinctive and so graceful that a higher ideal 
A, pleasure to serve you 


in artistry is at once apparent. 
at all times. 


Hor the Bridal 
Gift 


many handsome 
productions is_ illustrated. 
It is a Sterling Silver 
Fruit Basket, superbly 
wrought in artistic design, 
enhanced by delicate en- 
graving and piercing. 
Heavy weight, with curved 
handle. It is priced 


£48.00 


fOne of 


Crait scandal has not stopped their 
mouths, judging by this late address of 


Senator New. ‘ours truly, 
A READER. 


| Where are the Republicans, and who 
are they, of such outstanding superior- 
ity of ability as to make it clear that 
they would conduct the war better than 
the Democrats have conducted it? There 
are none. The cry for the taking of 
Republicans into participation in the war 
proceeds from sheer assumption that 
Secretary of War Baker, or Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels, or some other 
incompetent, has fallen 
made good. There is 
assumption— 


Democrat, is 

down, has not 
support that 
The President has 
Whether they are 


nothing to 
absolutely nothing. 

:ppointed good men. 
Democrats or Republicans matters not 
at all. 
President's 
never been set forth in detail. 


Just what are the politics of the 
chief war appointees has 
He has 
probably shut out Col. Roosevelt from 
participation in the war, but that is due 
probably more to the Colonel's tempera 
ment—unsympathetic to the President's 


—than to his politics—Editor of the 
M1rROR. | 

ws 
eee What Ails City Hall? So 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 10, 1918. 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I see by the P.-D. that the city of St. 
Louis is asking the Cole county circuit 
court to annul the six-cent carfare order 
of the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, on the alleged ground that the 
commission lacks legal authority to do 
what the people of Missouri created it 
to do. 

What’s the idea at the city hall? Does 














The lure of buried 


Pieces of treasure is peren- 
Eight nial. Add mys- 


terious caves, pi- 
rates. ruins, a sea swept island, 
mooniight on the water and the 
attending dangers, and it sounds 
like “Treasure Island.” But Mr. 
Le Gallienne has done far more 
with this story of the Spanish 
Main, for it is entirely up-to-date 
and based on fact. One reviewer 
has summed it up in saying, “He 
has put new wine in old bottles.” 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Net. $1.40 
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the city wish to break down St. Louis’ 
street railway service—as it certainly 
would do if it should get what it asks 
for? Or is it just the usual matching 
of wits between lawyers to see which can 
“win the case?” 

Can't the St. Louis city 


somehow get hold of the fact that St. 


government 


Louis as a war munitions center needs 
to have her street railway, power, heat 
and lighting utilities give every bit of 
service possible with all the equipment 
they possess or can obtain? ‘And that 
it would be a crime against the country 
and against common sense to cripple these 
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Put Your Handsome and Valuable Furs 
Out of Reach of the Destructive Moths 


Put them in our Cold Storage Vaults where they will be kept 
during the Summer months at a frigid temperature. 
air acts as a tonic upon the pelts, brings out the natural oils and 

















retains the luster of the furs. 


the furs. 


or made over. 





effect a saving as well. 


your furs, 


BAER © FULLER 


The charge is nominal, based upon your own valuation of 


Summer Rates on Repairing 


This is the opportune time to have your garments repaired 
Ixpert furriers are here to do this work, and 
by arranging for this now, you will avoid delay next Tall and 


We store garments free in our cold storage 
vaults when repair work has been done to the 
amount of $20.00 or more. 


Phone our Cold Storage Department, and we will be glad to call for 
estimates gladly given on any repair work. 


The cold 
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HOW TO 
SPEAK 


By 


Edwin Gordon Lawrence 


D°? you realize the impor- 
tance of being able to talk 
properly and_ effectively? You 
are aware, of course, that in the 
business world the man who can 
use speech wisely and well is the 
man who gets” results. You 
know that in social life no ac- 
complishment is so valuable as 
easy and correct use of lan- 
guage. 

Maybe you want to improve 
yourself in speech or conversa- 
tion: Most people would like to 
do this. If so, “How to Speak” 
will help you. It presents the 
laws of effective speech in sim- 
ple, compact form. Read _ it. 
The cost is only one dollar. 


At All Bookstores 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Publishers 


-in America. 








E.T.de MONTFORD 


1467 Broadway 


PLAY BROKER 


Dramatic Authors’ Representative 


New York 








services or any one of them now, in 
behalf of a legal technicality? 


FRANK PutTNAM. 


Rare Dramatics at the Statler 
we*are to have plays of 
Ibsen and 


And now 
Shakespeake, Moliere, 
Maceterlinck presented in the large din- 
ing-room of Hotel Statler. No, not by 
some may immediately 
surmise, but by Miss Elsie Herndon 
Kearns and her excellent company of 
twenty players who will present the fol- 
lowing repertory: Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest” on Monday evening, June 17; 
Moliere’s “The Blue Stockings,” Tues- 
day matinee; Ibsen’s “The Master Build- 
er,” Tuesday evening, June 18; Shakes- 
peare’s “As You Like It” Wednesday 
matinee, and Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” Wednesday evening, June 
19. Some of us, no doubt, will see the 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen plays for the 
first time as these are rarely presented 
Those who really love good 
drama will have the opportunity to en- 
joy the poetry of Shakespeare and the 
rollicking of Moliere. In this day of 
silent drama it will be a_ relief and 
pleasure to listen to well trained voices 
and see acting that is not forced into a 
limited space to produce a picture. The 
production for the Kearns Company 
will be very simple. An edequate stage 
will be built at one end of the dining- 
room in the hotel, and screens, drap- 
eries and palms will furnish the setting. 
Because of the limited number of seats 
reservations should be made. early. 
Prices $1.00 and $1.50. 

Miss Kearns is well known in the 
east, first as a member of the New 
Theater Company from its inception to 


amateurs, as 


its close; later in support of Forbes 
Robertson, George Fawcett, Marie 


Tempest, Edith Wynne Matheson and 


others. Her leading man, George Carl- 
ton Somnes, has also been associated 
with several of the best known actors of 
the day, notably William Faversham. 
Constance Collier, John Drew and John 
Barrymore. Both Miss Kearns and Mr. 
Somnes played leading parts in the 
original Ben Greet Company, and at the 
request of Mr. Greet when he returned 
to England, Miss Kearns essayed to 
carry on the company in her own name. 
Another excellent actor in this troupe 
is Mr. Arthur Row, formerly with Tree 
and Bernhardt. Undaunted by the many 
difficulties obstructing the pathway 
of all theatrical companies this season, 
Miss Kearns is determined to fill the 
large booking she has for the summer 
with the important universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States. 


oe ote ake 


The Italian Soldiers’ Benefit 


Next Monday night an Italian cabaret 
supper will be given in the Statler roof 
garden for the benefit of the heroic sol- 
diers of Italy whose bravery has not 
been excelled by the troops of any other 
nation. This fact is not appreciated as 
it deserves but the descendants of the 
men who made Rome the center of the 
world constitute a barrier more _ irre- 
sistible than the mighty mountain wall 
that forms the southern side of the 
Austrian fortress. 


Everything about this supper will be 
thoroughly Italian. The garden will be 
decorated in the flags of all the allied 
nations, most conspicuous among which 
will be the Italian flag. The cabaret per- 
formance will be just such as was to be 





seen and heard in Rome or Naples or 
Venice, before the scourge of the Hun 
descended upon the world. The reser- 
vations of tables indicates that, as a 
social function, this supper will equal in 
prestige any other like event given in 
St. Louis for the benefit of those who 
suffer in our defense. 

The committee having it in charge are: 
Mrs. Charles Parsons Pettus, chairman; 
Mrs. John T. Davis, Jr., Mrs. Guido 
Pantaleoni, Mrs. Daniel G. Taylor, Mrs. 
Thomas H. McKittrick, Mrs. John Fow- 
ler, Mrs. Charles M. Rice, Mrs. Lon 
Hocker, Mrs. Sam McCluney, Mrs. 
Worthington Eddy, Miss Grace Taylor 
and Miss Cornelia McNair. 

fe ofe of 


Patience Worth’s Latest 


Because, in a fashion, the “Patience 
Worth’ literature has made its appear- 
ance under the aegis of the Mirror, this 
office may be presumed by some to be 
prejudiced in its favor. Therefore read- 
ers of this paper who might discount 
the verdict of our reviewers will prob- 
ably be pleased to peruse the criticism 
of the last work transmitted over the 
Curran outja board from the New York 
“Times’” Saturday Review of Books. 
“Hope Trueblood”’ by Patience Worth. 

Communicated through Mrs. John 
H. Curran. Edited by Caspar 5S. 
Yost. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., $1.50. 

The literary entity, whoever or what- 
ever she may be, known as Patience 
Worth has given another proof of her 
versatility and her imaginative fertility. 
Almost entirely abandoning the archaic 
dialect in which the early examples of 
her work were expressed and the rather 
nondescript phraseology of her long 
novel of last year, “A Sorry Tale,” she 
appears in this new novel in a medium of 
modern English, telling a story of com- 
paratively modern England. As in all 
her previous work, the story was “com- 
municated,” as the title-page puts it, 
through Mrs. John H. Curran of St. 
Louis, by whose fingers it was spelled 
out on a ouija board. And also as in 
the previous two volumes, Mr. Caspar S. 
Yost of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
has edited the manuscript and supplied 
an introduction in which he describes 
the beginning of this new story by Pa- 
tience Worth, through Mrs. Curran, only 
two weeks after they had finished the 
exceedingly long novel, “A Sorry Tale,” 
and discusses briefly some of the charac- 
teristics and apparent purposes of the 
unseen personality in her literary work. 


The time of the story is, apparently, 
one of the earlier decades of the Vic- 
torian era and its scene is an English vil- 
lage. There is little, except the refer- 
ences to the costume of the people, dy 
which its date can be guessed, but the 
clothing of the men and women indicates 
some time during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Two things have 
been manifest in all the fiction, whether 
novels, stories, fragments, or plays, that 
have been ascribed to Patience Worth—a 
strong sense of drama and a keen story- 
telling instinct, and both stand out pre- 
eminently in this tale. The dramatic 
situations in it are many and striking, 
and each one is approached along a road 
that, after it is traveled, can be seen to 
lead inevitably to that situation, although 
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it makes no advertisement beforehand of 
its direction. And the plot is contrived 
with such skill, deftness, and ingenuity 
as many a novelist in the flesh might well 
envy. The story is told in the first per- 
son by Hope Trucblood, the daughter of 
a woman believed by all the village to be 
unmarried, concerning whose _ possible 
father there is much wagging of 
tongues. That question is the central 
mystery of the book, but around it are 
wound other mysteries that envelop wick- 
edness and crimes and deeds of blood and 
lead to stormy scenes and tragedies. No 
teller of tales who has studied his craft 
could read the story without the keenest 
admiration for the finished technique 
with which Patience Worth handles this 
mystery, now giving the reader a little 
inkling of what to expect, now closing 
the door again, presently leading him 
off upon a false scent, and gradually, as 
she nears the end, clearing up one mys- 
tery after another, but always keeping 
up the suspense, steadily increasing it 
through all the first half or more of the 
book, and from that time on whetting the 
reader’s curiosity with glimpses and 
small disclosures that only lead to denser 
mysteries. There is skill, too, in the 
way in which the narrator tells her own 
story from childhood and deftly weaves 
its developments into threads out of the 
past, until the tale becomes as much the 
revelation of her mother’s youth as it is 
the picture of her own. 


No lesé than in her scenes of life in 
Jerusalem and Rome in the days of 
Christ and in pre-Elizabethan England, 
Patience Worth makes her new story 
a vivid portrayal of life, intimate, and 
detailed, that seems plausibly character- 
istic of its time and place. Nearly all 
of the characters are lifelike and strong- 
ly individualized, although it must be 
said of them that they do not seem quite 
so vital, do not give quite so much the 
impression of being incarnate creatures 
as did her men and women of an earlier 
England and of Bethlehem and Jerusalem 
and Rome. But the book is easier read- 
ing than either of the previous ones, be- 
cause of the modern English in which 
it is written. But there are still many 
evidences of an archaically minded Pa- 
tience Worth who cannot give up certain 
words and phrases and twisted forms of 
expression. 


There is much appreciation of mundane 
beauty in the book, and it is permeated 
with spiritual fineness and beauty, with 
a conception of God as an expression of 
universal love that has been a character- 
istic of nearly all of Patience Worth’s 
writing. Indeed, it would almost seem 
that, if she should happen to be what she 
says she is, her purpose in trying to es- 
tablish communication with living hu- 
mans is mainly to impress upon them 
that conception of God. But, notwith- 
standing its serious quality and the many 
pitifulnesses and tragedies of the story 
it tells, the book has much humor, of a 
quaint, demure type, a kind of humor 
that stands out as a characteristic of all 
of her work and her personality. 


be 


Bix—It is said that “we shall pass 
away as a tale that is told.” 

Dix—But tales that are told don’t pass 
away; they are forever being told over 
again.—Boston Transcript. 
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will be subjected. 
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poorly painted? 
deterioration and decay? 


Whenever there is need for paint or 
varnish, that need is supplied by a 
Certain-teed Paint or Varnish made for 
For interior walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork, floors and furniture; 
for exterior walls, roofs, porches, out- 
buildings and porch furniture — there 
is a Certain-teed product made to with- 
stand the use or exposure to which it 


in pure, refined linseed oil. It 
house paint; therefore, it is less expensive in the long run. 


IS YOUR HOME 
Certain-teed ? 


Wyre =You pay for insurance against 
a fire loss that may happen. Are you equal- 
ly protected against loss that surely will hap- 


pen if your home remains unpainted --- or 
Is your property Certain-teed against 


and finish 


last longer. 


most expensive color. 


House Paint 


The man in the illustration is applying Certain-teed House Paint. 
tains an unusually high percentage of finely ground lead and zinc, compounded 
will outspread, outlive and outlook ordinary 


Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are made for all uses, in all colors, and 
Any store that sells paints can supply you. 
you apply to cannot supply what you want immediately, he can obtain it 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Offices and Warehouses in the Principal Cities of America 


Certain-teed Paints are more decora- 
tive than ordinary paints — their colors 
more clear and 
And they are, in the ultimate, more 
economical; for they spread farther and 


cording to its cost of production; where- 
‘as most paints are sold at a flat price, 
based upon the production cost of the 


It con- 


If the dealer 


lustrous. 


Each color is priced ac- 
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The Dry Claims 
By Franklin Hichborn 


The advocates of Nation-wide prohi- 
bition claim forty states as practically 
sure to ratify the prohibition amendment 
to the federal constitution. 


The amendment was submitted to the 
Since that 


time twelve states have ratified it. Its 


states on December 17 last. 


supporters look to see twenty-eight other 
states ratify as soon as their legislatures 
convene. 


Of the forty states thus put in the 
“dry” column, twenty-seven have out- 
lawed the liquor traffic. When the prohi- 
bition amendment was before the House 
of Representatives, 153 congressmen 
from these twenty-seven “dry” states 
voted for it, while only twelve voted 
against it. The “drys” claim that the 
legislatures of these states will ratify 
the amendment by majorities as over- 
whelming. 


Five so-called “wet” states—Kentucky, 


Maryland, Delaware, Massachusetts and 
Texas—have already ratified the amend- 
ment. With the twenty-seven “dry” 
states they make a total of thirty-two 
states counted as safe for ratification. 


In addition to these thirty-two states, 
the “drys” claim eight others. The two 
that stand at the head of the list are 
Florida and Wyoming. Every congress- 
man from these two states voted for the 
prohibition amendment. Already 118,500 
square miles in these states are dry, 
while in the two states combined the 
saloon is tolerated in only 3,955 square 
miles. 

The “drys” claim they have all the ad 
With the 
thirty-two states they count upon as cer- 
tain to ratify, Florida and Wyoming give 


vantage in these two states. 


them thirty-four. 


Minnesota and Missouri are the next. 


’ 


two states which the “drys” expect to 
carry. 

Three-fourths of the delegation in 
congress from these two states voted for 


the amendment. Already 82 per cent of 
the area of Minnesota is dry territory. 


Ninety per cent of the territory of 


Missouri excludes the saloon. 


In Minnesota 60 per cent of the people 
live in dry territory, while in Missouri 
53 per cent of the people live in dry ter- 
ritory. 

These four so-called “wet" states with 
the “wet” states that have already ratified 
and the “dry” states total thirty-six, the 
number necessary to make the amend- 
ment effective. 

In addition to these there are four 
other states where the drys are conduct- 
ing. systematic campaigns for ratifica- 
tion. They are Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and California, 


Two-thirds of the Illinois delegation 
in congress voted for the prohibition 
Nearly 80 per cent of the 
area of Illinois refuses to license saloons 
Practically half of the people of Illinois 
During the last 
year, amazing gains for prohibition have 


amendment. 


live in “dry” territory. 
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Of Unusual Interest Is This Spectal Display of 


The New Sport Hats 


@ Fashion devotees will be interested in this showing of semi-sport 
hats for summer wear at the seashore, country club and the motor 
trip. ‘lwo of the models are pictured herewith, and there are scores 
of others, equally as irresistible, including 

Ribbon Hats in Soft Crushable Effects 

Straw and elt Hats Combined with Georgette Crepe 

and Ribbon 

Il’vol Braid Hats to Go with the Sweaters 

l’elour Hats and Georgette Crepe Hats 

Hats with lelvet Crowns in High Colors. 

Altogether, this is a most helpful showing, for in addition to the 

diversity of styles, the price range is extremely broad, there being 


hats from 
$5.00 to $18.00 


e 
y 
Innovation Wardrobe Trunks 
Make Traveling More Pleasureable 
To travel with an Innovation is almost like having your clothes hung as they would 
be athome. ‘The fact of the matter is that after you have reached your destination you 
may unpack with the assurance that you will find things in the same condition as when 


There are styles built especially for men and women—priced at 


$30 to $75 


Sold Here Exclusively in St. Louis. 





(Third Floor.) 





they were first packed. 


lifth Floor. 











Annette Kellerman 
Bathing Suits 


Comfortable and serviceable—yet fashioned in a way that makes 
them especially desirable. They come ina variety of styles in somber 
\ttention is calle. to the “Two in One” bathing 
“Ship On” 


and sport colors. 
suiis--swimming tights and outer bathing suits-—the 


prices ranging trom 


$3.50 tp $13.50 
SLT mf SVWWME 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 























been made in that state. 














In April, for 
example, two whole counties that had 
been in the wet column became dry. A 
newspaper dispatch states that on May 1 
over 1000 saloons in Chicago went out 
of business. The liquor traffic is losing 
in Illinois. 


The congressional delegations of the 


other three states vay majority votes 


for the prohibition amendment. 


Ohio, by popular vote, in 1916 vave a 
majority of 55,408 against prohibition. 
Last year, Ohio again yoted on prohi 
bition and the majority was cut to 1137. 


lkighty-five per cent of the area of Ohio 
is already “dry.” 

In Wisconsin, the liquor traffic has 
Half of the area 
of the State is now “dry” territory. 


been losing steadily. 


\s for California, a majority of the 
state’s delegation in congress voted for 
the prohibition amendment. A year ago 
about one-fourth of the population of 
Calitormia lived in “dry” territory. Dur- 
ing the last twelve months a large num- 
her of important California communi- 
ties have banished the saloon, with the 
result that now more than one-half of 
the population of the state lives in com- 


munities where the saloon is not tol- 
erated. Of the 155,652 square miles in 
the state, 85,000 square miles are under 
local laws which banish the saloon. Cali- 
fornia is being thoroughly organized for 
the election of a legislature that will 
ratify. 

This gives the “drys” forty states 
where ratification is far more probable 
than is the defeat of ratification in any 
eight states which the wets can name. 
Ratification by thirty-six states only will 
be enough to secure national prohibition. 


—FKrom the San Francisca Star. 







































The Beloved Outlaw 


By William H. Seed 


| wish American parents—and inciden 


tally English ones also—were better ac- 
quainted with Robin Hood. Ue “fills 
want.” We 


whom our boys will love. 


want a_ hero 
He must be 


a long-telt 


as adventurous as Buffalo Bill, as pic 
turesque as a pirate, as interesting as 
Robinson Crusoe, as heroic as Hector 
in a word, he must be full of “pep.” 
If he has not these qualities our boys 
will manifest more interest in literature 
of the “blood and thunder” type, which 
feeds their craving for color and action, 
Lut fails to put before them a high ideal 
of conduct, even when it does not glorify 
criminal tendencies. A character may 
have all these ste qua non of a juvenile 
hero, and may combine with these at- 
tributes the noblest instincts of gentle 
chivalry, of justice, and of democracy. 
I know of no character in the whole 
range of juvenile literature which fills 
the bill so well as bold Robin Hood of 
old Sherwood. I have just finished 
reading over this splendid legend to my 
little son, aged eight. Having once 
started it | have had no peace in the 
hours which follow school time, until I 
finished it, and I enjoyed it as much as 
he did. Oh, how real those greenwoods 
are! That rollicking old Friar Tuck, 
doughty Little John, dear, sweet plucky 
little Maid Marion, and all the leal crowd 
of outlaws who, for all their trade, can- 
not be said to encourage any tendency 
to crime in the reader. On the other 
hand Robin’s indignation at the oppres- 
sion of the poor, his lifelong fight against 
weak and corrupt princes and tyrannical 
barons, is of the very essence of English 
democracy—and it was insurgent English 
democracy, defeated for a time in the 
home of its birth, that founded the U. S. 
A. If Americanism he a thing of the 
spirit, and not of time and place, we 
may see its roots in these legends of the 
struggles of a nation’s outcasts in the 
far-off dark ages. 
Here is plenty of fighting, but the 
sympathies of the reader are always on 
What if Robin Hood's 


band are outlaws! 


the right side. 
They hecome loyal 
subjects under the just rule of the noble 
Coeur de Leon, and only relapse into 
outlawry when the perfidious John be- 
Without a 
line of preaching the youthful reader 


comes head of the realm. 


feels that all good men will be law-abid- 
ing except when tyrants hold the reins 
of power—then hack to the greenwood 
where, often beaten amid the shifting 
fortunes of guerilla warfare, the out- 
law's moral escutcheon is ever clean and 
his spirit unconquerable. And how loyal 
and true the outlaws are to each other, 
and the women—Maid Marion, Fennel, 
and the Princess of Aragon—how leal 
And Robin is a good son 
to his father and mother, and a true 
lover and husband to boot. None of the 


and sweet. 


virtues is absent. neither the gentle nor 
the hardy. The fiercest fights are those 
entered unon for the most unselfish mo- 
tives, and victory gives opportunity for 
chivalrous magnanimity. 


Withal the characters are very human, 
and one at any rate, Montfitchet of 
Gamewell, has the true combination of 
good and bad qualities which make a real 
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character study. The others, it is true, 
are pretty definitely ranged on the side 
either of good or evil, yet they do not 
lose their individuality. The deep and 
crafty Carfax is quite unlike the weak, 
time-serving Monceur, the poltroon Guy 
of Gisborne, or the corrupt Bishop of 
Hereford. It is true the relentless vixen 
Marie Monceux is almost too consist- 
ently wicked to be natural, and if the 
story has a weakness it lies in’the fact 
that in the end, after numerous defeats, 
she wins her wicked way and murders 
our beloved Robin. At this point my 
boy broke down and cried bitterly, de- 
manding through his tears to know if 
that part of the story was really true. 
But even here one does not feel that the 
wrong side has finally triumphed, for are 
not gallant Stutely and generous Little 
John left to continue the good fight? 
And is it not an opportunity to say to 
our young hopeful that if Robin is dead 
and the wicked Marie, Carfax, Mon- 
ceux and Hereford are left alive, it is up 
to him to continue the warfare? Robin 
Hood’s band still lives in spirit. It still 
fights lawlessness and tyranny, whether 
it wears the garb of authority or not. 
And in death the beauty of Robin’s 
character comes out strongly. He re- 
fuses permission to the grief-stricken 
Little John to slay the wretch who has 
so foully done him to death—‘’Twas 
never my part to hurt a woman, John.” 
And as the morning sun rises he shoots 
his last arrow into the forest glade. 
He never hurt a woman, nor a man 
either, except in fair fight—and of that 
he was very fond. He never takes a 
base advantage of his meanest and 
cruelest enemy. To what more fasci- 
nating character can we introduce our 
boys? And who more calculated to do 
them good? 

What a fascinating crowd his com- 
panions are! Friar Tuck, true-hearted 
though cunning, fierce in fight, but jolly 
and forgiving; Little John, a ruffian in 
his way, but a true man to the core; dap- 
per, dutiful little Stutely; chivalrous Will 
Scarlett; Sir Richard of the Lee, the 
grateful knight; and that bunch of bonny 











“Why should 

not the = au- 
Shandygaf thor have his 

say?” asks 
Mr. Morley. So let.him describe 
his own book. He says it “deals 
with brown eyes, tobacco, hay- 
fever, the sorrows of commuters, 
and the President of the United 
States. You know the worst!” 
he adds. But you won’t know the 
best until you have read this 
“By-product of a Happy Youth.” 
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boys, all doughty but fair fighters, Much 
the Miller, Arthur the Tanner, Middle 
the Tinker, and Midge; also the wise, 
silent, and faithful Warrenton. And the 
lovers in the story—there are several 
pairs of them, and they have their trou- 
bles, but these are always dut to cir- 
cumstances, for they are always true 
to each other and there is never a sug- 
gestion of a “triangle.” Robin and 
Marion are model lovers, so are Alan-a- 
Dale and his Fennel, and Will Scarlett 
and his Princess. Even the arch-villain 
Simeon Carfax seems to get on all right 
with the cold and cruel, but quite con- 
genial, Marie Monceux. 

With all these splendid qualifications 
it seems rather a descent to plead for 
the use of the legend on the ground that 
it stimulates an interest in history. That, 
however, should be a prime considera- 
tion. Without history, patriotism must 
be somewhat unintelligent and _ ill- 
informed, and history which traces our 
spiritual connections with the races which 
have given birth to the American people, 
and disentangles the democratic tradi- 
tion, is the foundation of intelligent 
good citizenship and the parent of sound 
international sentiment as well. Both 
are supremely important nowadays, and 
are not likely to be less so in the fu- 
ture. I can imagine nothing more like- 
ly to direct the youthful attention to 
this fruitful knowledge than an early 
familiarity with legends of the Robin 
Hood type. 

The version of Robin Hood which I 
have before me is published by David 
McKay, Philadelphia, at $2.50 net, has a 
few excellent illustrations by N. C. 
Wyeth, and is bound in the bulky style 
which goes with large print. I pre- 
sume Paul Creswick is responsible for 
the letterpress, though his name has been 
omitted from the title page and we are 
dependent on the binder for the infor- 
mation. The style has enough archaism 
to give the medieval flavor, but there is 
little or nothing requiring explanation 
for the average adult. Perhaps here and 
there a very brief explanation would 
have helped the boy in his ‘teens who 
may not know just what is a “curtal’’ 
frier, or an “oak-graff,” but such ex- 
pressions are very few, and the infor- 
mation is nowhere essential to the story. 
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War Books 


A Chaplain’s Diary 

Early in September, 1914, the Abbe 
Félix Klein was appointed chaplain of 
the American military hospital estab- 
lished at Neuilly near Paris. There he 
kept a daily record of his experiences 
and observations, which under the 
title of “The Diary of a French Army 
Chaplain” has now been published as 
a contribution to the inner meaning 
of the war by A. C. McClurg, 
Chicago. It ‘actually makes such a 
contribution. The war is not in the 
last analysis a thing of battlefields 
and trenches; it is a phenomenon of 
human souls and hearts. To understand 


what it ultimately means for humanity 
we must know how it is affecting the 
inner life of those involved in it; and 
who, now, is not involved in it? This 
French priest gives us the reaction of 
a singularly serene and benevolent mind, 
engaged since the earliest days of the 


struggle, with its most terrifying aspects, 
who yet is without rancor, who loses no 
atom of his faith either in God or man. 
There are dreadful pages, which tell of 
the frightful wounds and sufferings to 
which the writer daily ministered, but 
there is no page unillumined by the 
light of faith, heroism and devotion. The 
quality of the work’s contribution to our 
reflection on the war can best be shown 
by the quotation of a few sentences, 
taken at random. 


“In this house, where tragedy itself 
becomes the normal state, and ceases to 
excite remark, I live in an at- 
mosphere of heroism and faith. What 
noble examples, and so simply given. 

Heroism shines forth everywhere ; 
never can humanity have displayed so 
much. Before the sublime lesson 
of such a spectacle there are moments 
when one believes one understands why 
the war was permitted, the world per- 
chance having never suffered such ills, 
but also having never risen to such a 
height of moral greatness. . . . Beyond 
the blood-filled rivers, behind the burn- 
ing villages, a dawn can be foretold, a 
rising hope of a better and a more en- 
during peace, a really pacific peace; 
dearly-bought, it is true, but more beau- 
tiful, more fruitful, truer than the belli- 
cose peace which was but lately stifling 
the world. Our generation will have 
borne the brunt, but our descendants 
will be happier than we; all this crimson 
of war, all this crimson of blood, is a 
beam from the dawn, and soon the 
Sun of Justice will arise.” 


The translation, by Harriet M. Capes, 
is most admirably done. Incidentally, it 
is pleasant to come across reminiscences 
of the days when Abbé Klein was giving 
Lowell lectures in Boston, and meeting 
William James and Charles W. Eliot. 
He had learned to love America and its 
spirit. “I like,” he writes, in November 
of 1914, “this American fashion of prac- 
ticing neutrality.” And well he might, 
in the great American “ambulance” at 
Neuilly. 


Among the very well written, inter- 
esting and valuable war books will be 
found “To Bagdad With the British” by 
Arthur Tillotson Clark. (Appleton’s.) 
The author speaks out of direct knowl- 
edge, for he was with the expedition 
which finally reached the city of the 
Caliphs, so full of the romance of his- 
tory and with such literary associations. 
The book gives the local coloring all 
along the route up to the Tigris and 
Euphrates and there is many a page of 
description which has interest on its own 
account. The writer knows the military 
situation and strategy but he knows also 
the romantic region through which the 
army passed. The political situation is 
given very briefly but clearly and is so 
woven into the general account that the 
importance of it is clearly brought forth. 
The story of the Bagdad railway and 
the subtle methods of the Germans to 
conceal their real intentions in the build- 
ing of the railway make evidence that 


will open the eyes of many who have ° 


not grasped the eastern side of Pan- 
Germanism. The ill-fated first expedition 
under Townsend is fully described, with 
appreciation of the mistakes and the 
difficulties and the heroism of the leader 
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When next 
you 

shave 

try 


Ingram’s 


Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream 


It leaves your skin cool, smooth, 


and soft. Its therapeutic quality 
provides hygienic protection 
against development of any after- 
shaving troubles. Overcomes sore- 
ness when you cut or scrape your- 
self. Has a slight astringent effect 
so no alum or caustic pencil is 
necessary. 


Write in for a Free Sample or 


Buy a jar cf Ingram’s Therapeutic Shay} 
Cream from your druggist for 50c, 
us the carton, with his name, and aie 
free a 25c ackage of Ingram’ s Zodenta, 
for the teet If your druggist is not sup- 
plied, mail the 50c to us and receive the jar 
of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream 
with the Zodenta. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
26 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Ontario (69) 


| The University of Michigan’s 
bound file of Reedy’s Mirror for 
1917 will be short the issues of 


March 30 | 


July 13 | 
November 23 


which are now out of print, unless 
some alumnus or friend of the Uni- 
versity will donate his copy. Any 
subscriber wishing to befriend the 
University in this manner please for- 
ward to 








| AMANDA BELSER, 

in charge of Accessions 
U. of M. Library 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


HIS is the stylish 

small size watch, a 
jeweled movement en- 
cased in solid nickel. 


It is staunchly con- 
structed on the soundest 
principles of watch mak- 
ing. 

Real Radium makes the 
cubstance on the hands 
ond figures glow the time 
i, the dark. The lumi- 
“osity is guaranteed for 
the life of the watch. 


The Waterbury Radiolite_ sells 
for $4.50; in Canada $5.00. In a 
high-grade English pigskin wrist 
strap it sells for $5.50; in Canada 
$6.00, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL ¢& BRO. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco 


Montreal 



































and the men. The account of Bagdad 
itseli and its occupancy by the British 
is of more than passing interest. 


“° 


“Covered With Mud and Glory” by 
(,xcorges Lafond (Small, Maynard & 
(o.) is a book whose spirit is shown in 
its stirring title. It has a preface by 
Maurice Barres and contains Clemen- 
ceau’s “Tribute to the Soldiers of 
France.” So it is well authenticated. 
But it bears its own marks of sincerity 
and of intimate knowledge of war life 
on the front. It is almost 
a moving picture of what goes on not 
only at the actual fighting front but in 
the approaches to it, in the places which 


western 


few see, and those only who have some 
business to be there. There is consider- 
able conversation that adds to the vivid- 
ness of the scenes. Especially is the 
account of the machine guns worth read- 
ing. How these guns take their place as 
parts of the general maneuvers and 
advance and what peculiar qualities are 
required in their companies are graph- 
forth. The writer is a part 
A touching as well as 
is the story of the 


ically set 
of what he tells. 
inspiring passage 
origin of a song written by one of the 
men for the machine gun company— 
“Ma Mitrailleuse.’ The awfulness of 
war is in abundance here. 


The volume by George Clark Mus- 
erave, “Under Four Flags for France” 
(Appleton’s) is a book for students of 
war and of this war. It is, however, 
not at all in technical language and the 
general student will find many things 
of vital importance told in a way easily 
understood. It is practically a history 
of what has happened on the western 
front. We are told just what and where 
the “Hindenburg line” is or was. The 
pictures are exceptionally good. 

: 


“ 


The book “Nothing of Importance” by 
ernard Adams (McBride) takes up the 
phrase found so often in the daily com- 
muniques, “nothing of importance to re- 
port,” and shows how much is going on 
all the time which the public may not 
hear about or which may not loom up 
Espe- 
cially is the importance of the unim- 


in the estimation of the officials. 


portant true of the eight months on the 
western front between September, 1915, 


Something was going 
on all the time and going fast. The au- 
thor was at the front with a Welsh 
took part in what was 


and July, 1916. 


battalion and 
done. 


* 
° 


No French writer has written of the 
vreat war with more power and passion 
than that incomparable stylist whom the 
world knows by his pen-name of Pierre 
Loti. 
vivid letters and 
from his pen since August, 1914, most 
of them descriptive of his own experi- 
ences at the front or in some de- 
partment of war activity. Under the 
title “War,” (Lippincott, Philadelphia), 
English translation by 


A succession of extraordinarily 


articles has flowed 


in an excellent 
Marjorie Laurie, we may read how a 
international 


unusually broad 


sympathies, 


man of 
knowledge and a liter- 
ary artist of the first rank, has 
reacted on the Prussian horror. There 
is in most of the articles a_ simplicity 
of style, a directness of statement, that 
is far more effective than any ranting; 
only in the closing chapters on the Kai- 
ser and the king of Bulgaria does Loti’s 
passionate indignation carry him into 
somewhat high-flown denunciation. For 
the most part the dominant note is a 
profound compassion for the victims of 
this German attack upon all human and 
divine sanctities;: seldom has the woe of 
the innocent victims of war been set 
forth with more poignant pathos than in 
these pages. The chapter on the “phan- 
tom basilica” of Rheims is a classic that 
will be remembered long after the war 
Incidentally, there are interest- 
ing quotations scattered through the 
papers, as this confession of the dying 
Schopenhauer, “In anticipation of death 
I make this confession, that I despise the 
German nation on account of its infinite 
stupidity, and that I blush to belong to 
ag iia) i 


of of of 


is done. 


First Soldier (in the trenches)—Ain’t 
that just my luck? 

Second Soldier—What’s the 
now? 

First Soldier—With all the pretty girls 
in the States knitting sweaters for sol- 
diers I have to draw one with a note 
pinned to it saying it was knitted by a 
man.—Detroit ree Press. 


matter 


Summer at Home! 


The phrase “St. 
suddenly 
If the reader will go to the 


Louis as a summer 
resort” has assumed a new 
significance, 
railroad ticket offices and inquire about 
excursion rates east, west and north, he 
will probably catch the new meaning 
without much — difficulty. "“Cest AG 
guerre,’ as the French say; or as we 
say “It's the war.” Railroad rates are 
at their apex “but still rising’ as some- 
body has remarked. And this behooves 
the yvacationist and summer excursion- 
ist to look warily about and ascertain, 
now that the hot weather is full upon 
us, just how right here at home the 
summer is to be fought to a finish, 

In this relation it should be said that 
St. Louis is already a summer resort 
and the itinerant vacationist, the week- 
ender and even the casual seeker of sur- 
cease of heat can find all kinds of com- 
fort without more of an expense than 
twelve cents for a round trip street car 
ride right here in St. Louis in the hest 
appointed summer resort for miles and 
miles around, namely, at “the big place 
on the hill’ Forest Park Highlands. 

The reader will pardon the abrupt 
mention of this fact, but the last few 
days must have convinced him that “sum- 
mer is here” and he has just got to 
do something about making his or her 
existence tolerable during the enforced 
stay at home this vear when traveling 
rates are no longer within everybody's 


reach. 
To put the matter plainly, you can 
stay at Forest Park Highlands every 


day from eight in the morning until 
midnight. Yourself, your wife and your 
children will be hetter taken care of 
than at any summer resort within five 
hundred or a miles of St. 
“The big place on the hill” is 


thousand 
Louis. 
managed as correctly and exclusively as 
any so-called summer resort, while as a 
playground for children and young folks 
it offers every imaginable attraction. Its 
fame as a picnic ground is based on 
years’ splendidly success- 
ful operation. Practically all the school 
children of St. Louis know this to be a 


twenty-four 


fact and their parents and relatives know 
it likewise. And these good people are 
and represent a majority of the popula- 
tion that has money to spend for crea- 
ture comforts when such creature com- 
forts are indispensable. 

First in this catalogue of advantages 


at Forest Park Highlands we would 
put the sanitary swimming pool. There 
is safety, health, comfort and_ perfect 


hot weather enjoyment in its 400,000 gal- 
lons of daily purified and 
sterilized water. If you have never 
seen the Highlands pool with about a 
thousand swimmers and splashers_ re- 


electrically 


freshing themselves in its clear waters, 
you have missed one of the finest sights 
in this part of the country. Tf you have 
never been in that pool you have never 
had the best swim hereabouts. The 
Highlands’ slogan “Innocent fun and 
amusement for young and old” is exem- 
plified in this pool to the full. Truly a 
place for young and old for health, com- 
and enjoyment. Sum- 
mer loses its terrors there in the limpid 
depths of this great institution. Every 
morning from nine to noon the pool is at 
the exclusive disposal of ladies and hun- 
dreds daily avail themselves of this in- 


fort, exercise 
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swimming 
famed 


viting place. The morning 


parties at the Highlands are 
throughout the city and suburbs and the 
number of automobiles parked at the 
Highlands during those morning hours 
testify to the success of the manage- 
ment in the operation of this attraction. 
Park Highlands also contains 
a_ first-class with the best 
the market affords at reasonable prices 
and with capable and obliging service. 
There is room for a thousand dancers 
there are daily 


Forest 
restaurant, 


on its pavilion roof, 
hand concerts, afternoon and evening, a 
thousand amusement devices for young 
and old, playgrounds for children such 
as no other summer garden affords, the 
best vaudeville shows twice daily with 
consistently good attractions, and all of 
these things are under careful and cir- 
cumspect management and control which 
insures propriety of conduct and safety 
to the amusement-seeking public. 

So that if summer excursion rates by 
rail and steamboat are high and every- 
thing else in proportion, once more let 
it be said in so many words: “Summer in 
St. Louis is robbed of its terrors and 
lieightened in-its delights at Forest Park 
Highlands.” 

° 


* 
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When Our Boys Return 


By Franklin K. Lane 
Kollowing is a copy of a letter to 
the President by Secretary of the In 

terior Franklin WK. Lane: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON 
May 31, 1918. 

My dear Mr. President: 

| believe the time has come when we 
should give thought to the preparation 
of plans for providing opportunity for 
from. the war. 


our soldiers returning 


Because this Department has handled 
similar problems J consider it my duty 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
vourself and Congress. 

Every country has found itself face 
to face with this situation at the close 
of the great war. From Rome under 
Caesar to France under Napoleon down 
even to our own Civil War, the prob- 
lem arose as to what could be done with 
the soldiers to be mustered out of mili- 
tary service. 

At the close of the Civil War Amer- 
ica faced a somewhat similar situation. 
But fortunately at that time the public 
domain offered opportunity to the home 
returning soldiers. The great part the 
veterans of that war played in develop- 
ing the west is one of our epics. The 
homestead law had been signed by Lin- 
coln in the second year of the war, so 
that out of our wealth in lands we had 
farms to offer the million of veterans. It 
was also the era of transcontinental rail- 
Way construction. It was likewise the 
period of rapid, yet broad and full, de- 
velopment of towns and communities and 
States, 

To the returning 
soldiers land will offer the great and 
fundamental opportunity. 


great number of 
The experi- 
ence of wars points out the lesson that 
our service men, because of army life 
With its openness and activity, will large- 
ly seek out-of-doors vocations and occu- 
pations, This fact is accepted by the 
That is why 
their programmes and policies of re- 


allied European nations. 


locating and readjustment emphasize the 
opportunities on the land for the return- 
The question then is “What 

made available for farm 


ing soldier. 
land can be 
homes for our soldiers?” 

We do not have the bountiful public 
domain of the sixties and seventies. In 
a literal sense, for the use of it on a 
generous scale for soldier farm homes 
the sixties, “the public domain 
is gone.” The official figures at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, show 
this: We have unappropriated land in 
the continental United States to the 
amount of 230,657,755 acres. It is safe to 
say that not one-half of this land will 
ever prove to be cultivable in any sense. 
So we have no land in any way com- 
parable to that in the public domain 
when Appomattox came—and men turn- 
ed westward with army rifle and “roll 


as in 


blanket” to begin life anew. 

While we do not have that matchless 
public domain of ’65, we do have mil- 
lions of acres of undeveloped lands that 
made available for our home- 
coming soldiers. We have arid lands in 
the west; cut-over lands in the north- 
west, lake states, and south; and also 
swamp lands in the middle west and 
available 


can be 


south, which can be made 
through the proper development. Much 
of this land can be made suitable for 
farm homes if properly handled. but 
it will require that each type of land 
be dealt with in its own particular fash- 
ion. The arid land will require water, 
the cut-over land will require clearing, 
and the swamp land must be drained. 
\Without any of these aids, they remain 
largely “No Man’s Land.”” The solution 
oi these problems is no new thing. In 
the admirable achievement of the Recla- 
mation Service in reclamation and drain- 
age we have abundant proof of what can 
be done. 

Looking toward the construction of 
additional projects, | am glad to say 
that plans and investigations have been 
under way for some time. A survey and 
study has been in the course of consum- 
mation by the Reclamation Service on 
the Great Colorado Basin. That great 
project, I believe, will appeal to the new 
spirit of America. It would mean the 
conquest of an empire in the southwest. 
It is believed that more than three mil- 
lions of acres of arid land could be re- 
claimed by the completion of the upper 
and lower Colorado Basin projects. 

It has been officially estimated that 
more than fifteen millions of acres of 
irrigable land now remain in the govern- 
This is the great re- 
maining storehouse of government land 
for reclamation. Under what policy and 
programme millions of these acres could 
farms and 


ment’s hands. 


be reclaimed for future 
homes, for legislation to de- 
termine. The amount of swamp and 
cut-over lands in the United States that 
can be made available for farming is ex- 
tensive. Just how much there is has 
never been determined with any degree 
Practically all of it has 
For that 


remains 


of accuracy. 
passed into private ownership. 
reason in considering its use, it would be 
necessary to work out a policy between 
the private owners and the government 
unless the land was purchased. It has 
estimated that the total area of 
lands in the 


been 
swamp and overflowed 


United States is between seventy and 
. 
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of our patrons. 


in every possible way. 


of the war. 


with us in this respect. 





We have gladly furnished this special service in normal times. 


Important Notice 
to all Bell 
Telephone Users 


N June 17th we shall be obliged to discontinue answer- 


ing requests for the “time of day.” 


Some months ago we requested our patrons to refrain from asking 
“Central” for the time and this appeal met with the support of many 
There still remain, however, a Jarge number of these 
calls which interfere with the handling of other more important traffic. 


War 


conditions, however, have greatly increased the demands for necessary 
service Which makes it imperative that telephone facilities be conserved 


The present supply of transportation, labor, raw material and equip- 
ment is only sufficient to meet the demands of the Government and all 
industries either directly or indirectly connected with the prosecution 
It is, therefore, becoming more and more necessary to 
reduce non-essential services of every kind. 


The telephone service is necessarily affected by this general condition 
and ifs less essential uses must also be restricted. 


We are sure our patrons will realize the importance of co-operating 


Please Do Not Ask the Operator for the 
Time of Day 





SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


A Saving Nation is a Winning Nation. | 
Buy War Savings Stamps and Help Win the War. 








eighty million acres. Of this amount 
it is stated that million 
acres can be reclaimed and made profit- 
The undeveloped 


about “sixty 
able for agriculture.” 
swamp lands lie chiefly in Florida, in the 
states along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
in the Mississippi delta, and in Missouri, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and California. 

What amount of land in its natural 
state unfit for farm homes can be made 
suitable for cultivation by drainage, only 
thorough surveys and studies ¢an de- 
We know that authentic figures 
than fifteen 


velop. 
show that 
acres have been reclaimed for profitable 


more million 
farming, most of which lies in the Mis. 
sissippi river valley. 

The amount of cut-over lands in the 


United States, of course, it is impos- 
sible even in approximation to estimate. 
These lands, however, lie largely in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf states, the Lake 
states and the Northwestern states. A 
rough estimate of their number is about 
two hundred million acres—that is of 
suitable 


land for agricultural develop- 


ment. Substantially all this cut-over or 
logged-off land is in private ownership. 
The failure of this land to be developed 
is largely due to inadequate method of 


approach. Unless a new policy of de- 


. velopment is worked out in co-operation 


between the federal government, the 


states, and the individual owners, a 
greater part of it will remam unsettled 
and uncultivated. The undeveloped cut- 


over lands lie chiefly in the Pacific north- 
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west (particularly in Washington and 
Oregon), in the Lake states (Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin), and in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coastal states 
(Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Texas). 

Any plan for the development of land 
for the returning soldier will come face 
to face with the fact that a new policy 
will have to meet the new conditions. 
The era of free or cheap land in the 
United States has passed. We must 
meet the new conditions of developing 
lands in advance—security must to a de- 
gree displace speculation. Some of the 
defects in our old system have been de- 
scribed by Dr. Elwood Mead in these 
words: 

“Science (should) have gone hand 
in hand with the settlement of the 
arid and semi-arid country, and all 
that science could give would have 
been utilized, first in the creation of 
the conditions of settlement and then 
in aiding the settler in difficult tasks. 
Because nothing was done, these 
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produce 


heroic but uniformed souls were be- 
deviled by the winds, cold, drouth, and 
insect pests. They wasted their ef 
forts, Jost their hopes and ambitions, 
and a tragie percentage left, impover- 
ished and embittered. The tragie part 
of this history is that nearly all this 
suffering and loss could have been 
avoided under a carefully thought-out 
plan of development.” 


which 
we ought to face frankly in our consid- 


There are certain tendencies 


eration of a policy for land to the home- 
coming soldier. First, the drift to farm 
tenancy. The experience of the world 
shows without question that the happiest 
people, the best farms, and the soundest 
political conditions are found where the 
farmer owns the home and the farm 
lands. The growth of tenancy in Amer- 
ica shows an increase of 32 per cent for 
the twenty years between 1890 and 1910. 
Second, the drift to urban life. In 1880. 
United 
States 29.5 per cent of our people resided 


of the total population of the 


in cities, and 70.5 per cent in the coun- 
try. At the census of 1940, 46.3 per cent 


We are featuring a splen- 
did assortment of 


Men’s Two-Piece 
| 


Summer Suits — 


$1 2-5 1 $35.0 


Imbodying finest tailoring, the height 
of style and good taste together with gen- 
uine summer comfort. 

On the majority of 
suits the maker’s label reads 


Alfred Benjamin 


which is merely another way of saying 
the best tailoring that human hands can 


The 
are tailored of light, medium 
and dark fabrics and included 
are sizes for regulars, stouts, 
slims, and large men. 








these splendid 


fact all that is most de- | 


sired in men’s ready for service clothing. | 
We control for the city of St. Louis the | 
sale of Alfred Benjamin Clothes. | 


wo-piece summer suits 


Oo) 








resided in cities and 53.7 per cent re- 
It is evident that 
since the war in Europe, there has been 


mained in the country. 


a decided increase in the trend toward 
the city because of industrial conditions. 
The adoption by the United States of 
new policies in its land development 
plans for returning veterans will also 
contribute to the amelioration of these 
two dangers to American life. 


A plan of land development, whereby 
land is developed in large areas, sub- 
divided into individual farms, then sold 
to actual bona-fide farmers on a long 
time payment basis, has been in force 
not only in the United States under the 
Reclamation Act, but also in many other 
countries for several years. It has proved 
a distinct success. In Denmark, Ire- 
land, New Zealand, and the Australian 
commonwealth it has completely changed 
the land situation. One of the new fea- 
tures of this plan is that holders are 
aided in improving and cultivating the 


o ! . . 
farm. In a word, there is organized 





community development. Its beneficial 
results have been well described by the 
Canadian commission which was ap- 
pointed to investigate its results in New 
Zealand in these words: 


“ . . the farmers have built better 
houses or remodeled their old ones, 
brought a larger acreage of land 
under cultivation that would other- 
wise be lying idle; have bought 
and kept better livestock; have bought 
und urged more labor-saving machin- 
ery on the farms and in the houses. 
... They keep more sheep and pigs and 
have so largely inereased the revenue 
from their farms that they are able 
to meet the payments on the mort- 
gages and to adopt a higher standard 
of living, and a better one. Through- 
out the country a higher and better 
civilization is gradually being 
evolved; the young men and women 
who are growing up are happy and 
contented to remain at home on the 
farm and find ample time and oppor- 
tunity for recreation and _ entertain- 
ment of a kind more wholesome and 
elevating than can be obtained in the 


cities.”’ 


It may be said that this country out- 
side of Alaska has no frontier to-day. 
Of course, Alaska will still offer oppor- 
tunity for a pioneer life. And of course 
\laska likewise has yet unknown re- 
markable agricultural possibilities, but 
unless we make possible the develop- 
ment of this land by the men who desire 
their life in that field, we will lose a 
great national opportunity. 


This is an immediate duty. It will be 
too late to plan for these things when 
the war is over. Our thought now 
should be given to the problem. And I 
therefore desire to bring to your mind 
the wisdom of immediately supplying 
the Interior Department with a suf- 
ficient fund with which to make the 
necessary surveys and_ studies. We 
should know by the time the war ends, 
not merely how much arid land can be 
irrigated, nor how much swamp land 
reclaimed, nor where the grazing land 
is and how many cattle it will support, 
nor how much cut-over land can_ be 
cleared, but we should know with defi- 
niteness where it is practicable to be- 
gin new irrigation projects, what the 
character of the land is, what the nature 
of the improvements needed will be, and 
what the cost will be. We should know 
also, not in a general way, but with 
particularity, what definite areas of 
swamp land may be reclaimed, how they 
can be drained, what the cost of the 
drainage will be, what crops they will 
raise. We should have in mind specific 
areas of grazing lands, with a knowl- 
edge of the cattle which are best adapted 
to them, and the practicability of sup- 
porting a family upon them. So too 
with our cut-over lands. We should know 
what it would cost to pull or “blow-out” 
stumps and to put the lands into con- 
dition for a farm home. 


And all this should be done upon a 
definite planning basis. We should 
think as carefully of each one of these 
projects as George Washington thought 
of the planning of the city of Washing- 
ton. We should know what it. will 
cost to buy these lands if they are in 
private hands. In short, at the conclu- 
sion of the war the United States should 
be able to say to its returned soldiers: 
“If you wish to go upon a farm, here 
are a variety of farms of which you 
make take your pick, which the govern- 
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ment has prepared against the time of 
your returning.” I do not mean by this 
to carry the implication that we should 
do any other work now than the work 
of planning. A very small sum of money 
put into the hands of men of thought, 
experience, and vision will give us a 
programme which will make us feel en- 
tirely confident that we are not to be 
submerged industrially or otherwise by 
labor which we will not be able to ab- 
sorb, or that we would be in a con- 
dition where we would show lack of re- 
spect for those who return as heroes but 
who will be without means of immediate 
support. 


A million or two dollars, if appropri- 
ated now, will put this work well under 


way. 


This plan does not contemplate any- 
thing like charity to the soldier. He 
He is not made 
On the 
contrary, he is to continue in a sense 


is not. given a bounty. 
to feel that he is a dependent. 


in the service of the government.  In- 
stead of destroying our enemies he is 
to develop our resources. 


The work that is to be done, other 
than the planning, should be done by 
the soldier himself. The dam, or the 
irrigation project, should be built by him, 
the canals, the ditches, the breaking of 
the land and the building of the houses, 
should, under proper direction, be his 
cecupation. He should be allowed to 
make his own home, cared for while he 
is doing it, and given an interest in the 
land for which he can pay through a 
long period of years, perhaps thirty or 
forty years. This same policy can be 
carried out as to the other classes of 
land. So that the soldier on his return 
would have an opportunity to make a 
home for himself, to build a home with 
money which we would advance and 
which we would repay, and for the re- 
payment we would have an abundant se- 
curity. The farms should not be turned 
over as the prairies were—unbroken, 
unfenced, without accommodations for 
men or animals. There should be pre- 
pared homes, all of which can be con- 
structed by the men themselves and paid 
for by them under a system of simple 
devising by which modern methods of 
finance will be applied to their needs. 


As | have indicated, this is not a mere 
Utopian vision. It is, with slight vari- 
ations, a policy which other countries 
ure pursuing successfully; The plan is 
simple. I will undertake to present to 
the congress detinite projects for the 
development of this country through the 
use of the returned soldier by which the 
United States, lending its credit, may 
increase its resources and its popula- 
tion and the happiness of its people 
with a cost to itself of no more than 
the few hundred thousand dollars that 
it will take to study this problem through 
competent men, 


he postponed, 


This work should not 


Cordially and faithfully yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
The President, 
The White House. 


He—Are you fond of indoor sports? 
She—Yes, if they know when to go 


home.—Princeton Tiger. 
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Coming Shows 


The Park Opera Company will open 
the Summer season at the Park 
Theater on Delmar and Hamilton, on 
June 16, with “The Mikado,” the ever 
popular Gilbert and Sullivan comic 
opera of Japan. The production is 
under the direction of William Fitz- 
gerald and Frank Mandeville, who 
promise an exceptional performance. 
They have an organization of fifty 
gifted singers, including John HH. 
Young, Arthur Aldridge, Ivy Scott, 
Yra Jeanne, James Stevens, A. TL. Pel- 
laton, Mildred Rogers and Bertram 
l’eacock. Tams of New York will sup- 
ply the costumes and Joseph Adamek 
the settings. The evening perform- 
ances will start at 8:30 and the mati- 
nees at 2:30. 

* * co 

Toots Paka and the Hawaiians in 
“A Night in the Tropics” wil) be the 
topline feature of the Columbia bill 
for next week. The program will also 
include an interesting novelty by Hill, 
Tivoli and Hill; Angel and Fuller in 
a skit called “A Real Soldier;’ .a 
whistling number by Belmont’s Warb- 
lers; Jack Goldie in “Odds and Ends;” 


Peggy Brooks, singing comedienne; 
Kipp and Kippy, jugglers; MelIlyar 
and Hamilton, barrel jumping and 


other acrobatic feats; Universal Cur- 
rent Events and film stories, 
. * * * 

The Grand Opera House bill next 
week will be headed by Sherman, Van 
and Hyman, melodious’ entertainers. 
Other numbers will be Burdella Pat- 
terson in a series of artistic poses; 
Hope Vernon, the singing violinist: 
Abbott and White, two boys who sing: 
Smith’s trained animals; Guerro and 
Carman, comical singers; Van Horn 
and Ammer, skaters; Wright and Earl 
in songs and dances; Eddie Winthrop 
in a talking surprise; the Universal 
Weekly and comedy pictures, 

2 2 ?. 
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Marts and Money 


They didn’t accomplish much on the 
Wall street exchange in the last few 
days. Movements were sluggish and in- 
consequential in almost all important in- 
stances, including Steel common, which 
ranged between 97 and 100%. As usual, 
there were some lively gyrations in the 
quotations of several coal, motor, leath- 
er, tobacco, and alcohol issues, which 
are under the control of petty and un- 
scrupulous pools, and colloquially re- 
ferred to as “specialties.” The object 
of the adroit manipulators must be per- 
fectly obvious even to the veriest tyro 
in speculation. Improvement in values 
is undoubtedly justified in a few in- 
stances. But the same can be said with 
regard to many other stocks, the in- 
trinsic values of which have long been 
patent to shrewd observers. Marginal 
traders, who constitute the majority, 
straighten up in their chairs and sharp- 
ly nudge each other every time one of 
the “specialties” rapidly rises two or 
three points. “Something doing in that 
stock,” they immediately declare. Then, 
turning to the smiling, expectant broker: 
“What’s the news? Anything at all?” 
The obliging middleman gives assurance 
that he will find out in a few minutes, 
and rushes into the den of the telegraph 
operator, Five minutes later he can be 
seen emerging with a solemn though 
sapient look on his face and a yellow 
The price of the 
stock has in the meanwhile advanced an- 
other point or two. 


sheet in his hand, 


The dispatch is 
passed down the line. It contains hints 
about some sort of a deal, or an extra 
dividend, or important rumors from 


Washington, or heavy buying for power- 
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THE BEVERAGE 





Over the top 


of each glass of Bevo comes 
a sparkling host of bubbly 


units, armed 


with refresh- 


ment and the rich real hop 


flavor. 


Bevo, too, for mental fitness and 


muscular vigor. 
and pure. 


may not contain bacteria. 


It is nutritious— 
Milk or water may or 


Bevo 


—a pure product, kept pure by 
sterilized bottles, tightly sealed 
and then pasteurized — cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft drink 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis 





ful interests—-in short, the customary 
stuff, with some slight variations, occa- 
sionally. The more reckless patrons 
gladly jump at the chance by placing 
orders for a hundred or two hundred 
shares. “There should be several more 
points in that stock,” they insist. As a 
rule, they get tied up, and then curse 
their hard luck for several weeks or 
months. Such is about the way brokers 
turn an honest penny nowadays. A few 
days back the Chino Copper Co. lowered 
its quarterly dividend rate from $1.50 to 
$1, and thereby caused a decline from 
42 to 36% in the price of its stock. On 
the same day the quarterly amounts of 
the Nevada and Ray Consolidated Cop- 
per Companies were reduced from $1 to 
75 cents. The depreciation in these in- 
stances was not severe; it was about $1 
a share. Tl cuts had been anticipated 
in tutored quarters, particularly since the 
refusal of Washington to sanction a 
higher price for the red metal. The 
official statements of the companies put 
emphasis upon “the mounting costs, the 
excessive taxes, and the fixed and un 
altered price of 231% cents a pound.” It 


is quite probable that the folks at Wash- 
ington may take thoughtful notice of the 
three dividend reductions and display a 
more accommodating attitude when the 
producers present their fourth petition 
two months hence. The mining interests 
are in an ugly mood. They have been 
aroused not only by the adverse turn in 
the copper situation, but also by increased 
freight rates, which threaten such a ma- 
terial shrinkage in margins of net profit 
as may compel many properties to sus- 
pend operations altogether. Angry pro- 
tests come even from the rich, gold- 
producing districts. Taking time by the 
forelock, the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. has ordered advances in the 
quotations for both lead and spelter. 
The latter is the market form of zine. 
taldwin locomotive common remains 
a favorite gamble, though it pays noth- 
ing to its owners. The idea exists that 
it can safely be bought whenever its 
quotation drops below 80. There’s a kind 
of halo about its name, largely because 
it sold at 15414 two years ago. Sangu- 
ine friends of it insist that the company 
could easily disburse $7 or $8 per annum 
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Ten new entrance E 


to the lmatile Neal Co. 


I have Storage Vaults especially built and 
W.. equipped for safe keeping valuable packages— 
silverware—bric-a-brac. 

Valuables can be stored during a summer 


and for short or long periods as desired. 
Charges are moderate and in proportion to size of 
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package and the length of time stored. 


Arrangements can be made by letter or telephone. 
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i Our Safe Deposit Department 
Ny will take care of your valuables. 
i 
* MERCANTILE TRUST CO 
| (Member Federal Reserve System - U.S. Government Protection) 
Ni all and Locust to St. Charles 
hi 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST, BOND DEPT. 











authorize a by taxation was received -with notable 
calm in Wall street offices, though quo- 
that the federal treasurer had asked con- tations weakened a point or two for a 
gress to raise $8,000,000,000 per annum few hours, There’s reason for the be- 


even if congress should 


doubling of war taxation. The report 
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lief that the matter had been discounted 
by the break, ranged 
from eight to twenty-two points in the 
industrial department of the market. The 
government s total expenditures for 1919 
are now officially estimated at $24,000,- 
000,000, It is safe to predict that before 
long the exchange crowd will be forced 
to do some very profound thinking in 


previous which 


regard to war taxes and the effects 


thereof upon the values of stocks, Thus 
far the great problem has been studied 
only at lightly. In 


stressing the necessity of raising at least 


random and very 


one-third of the government’s yearly ex- 
penditures by taxation, Mr. McAdoo took 
occasion to point out that adoption of 
such a policy would make Liberty bonds 
a better investment. There can he no 
doubt as to the correctness of this view. 
It is significant that the Treasurer’s 
recommendations were 
noteworthy enhancement in the prices of 
all liberty issues. The quotation for the 


first 4s denotes a rise of two points. 


followed by a 


The somewhat encouraging tenor of tid- 
ings from France occasioned a recovery 
of more than a point in the quoted value 
of Anglo-French 5s, and a similar im- 
provement in the price of Paris 6s, In 
bonds continue 


dustrial and railroad 


fairly steady at or near previous fig 
ures. The daily totals of transfers are 
not heavy, however, and cannot reason- 
ably be expected to be so under pre- 
vailing conditions. A steadily growing 
proportion of trading is done in the 
bonds of the American government and 
international issues. The June | report 
of the agricultural department placed the 
prospective total wheat yield at 930,000, 
(A) bushels. If this is confirmed by tinal 


estimates, the ample 


nation will have 
reason for feeling well satisfied, for the 
harvest will be the second largest in 
our history. The absolute maximum 

years ago—was_ 1,011,000,000. 


lore- 


set some 
Distinctly reassuring are also the 
casts concerning corn and oats. We are 
told that the 
the Northwest largely exceeds that of a 
Respecting this we must bear 


spring wheat acreage in 


year ago. 
in mind that the fields will not be whol- 
ly out of danger before August 15. The 
winter wheat crop, estimated at 587,000,- 
000, may be considered substantially se- 
cured. The railroad 
shares indicate hardly any changes from 
those of a week ago. The demand is 
poor, largely viewed, even if due allow- 
various unpropitious 


quotations for 


ance is made for 
factors. The news that capitalistic hold 
ers of railroad securities had protested 
against the contracts drawn up by the 
government had moderately depressing 
effects on quotations for a few hours. 
It is manifest that stockholders feel per- 
plexed over the present and future status 
of their properties, virtual guarantees of 
interest and dividends notwithstanding. 
Liquidation is not bulky at any time, but 
it is sufficiently insistent to prevent ma- 
terial advances in prices. Union Pacific 
common, the most representative stock 
of this group, has fluctuated between 
10934 .and 12614 since January 1; Penn- 
sylvania between 4354 and 4714; North- 
ern Pacific between 811% and 89; Atchi- 
son common between 81 and 88; Great 
Northern between 86 and 9314, and New 
York Central between 6714 and 7534. 
For the last-named stock the extremes 
in 1917 were 6214 and 10354; for Union 


Pacific they were 100% and 14954. From 
the foregoing it follows that the de facto 
nationalization of railroad properties 
has resulted in a very marked loss in 
the negotiability of their securities. The 
federal relief expedition in behalf of 
public service corporations has been start- 
ed none too soon. Financial troubles 
and fatalities are multiplying. A report 
from Minneapolis states that the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co., which paid 6 
per cent on its common stock for nine 
or ten years, has been forced to cut the 
quarterly amount to $1, owing to rising 
cost of operation and falling revenues, 
The Peoples Gas Co. of Chicago, which 
has ceased paying dividends, recently 
declared that it had only $600,000 cash 
on hand. There was a time when its 
stock was regarded as a very desirable 
investment and sold at 12934. It can be 
bought at 44 at present. It merits men- 
tion that Laclede Gas common. stock, 
which pays $7 per annum, still is rated 
at quite a dignified price—88. The high 
notch in 1916 was 11834. The decline 
since then has been the consequence of 
the downward course in the general mar- 
ket, rather than of specitic developments. 
The increasing solicitude now being ex- 
hibited in high political circles with re- 
gard to public utility corporations is one 
ot the phenomena of this 
strangest of times. 
sg 
Finance m St. Louis 

On the local stock exchange business 
continues featureless and on a decidedly 
Quotations are pretty 
however, in all promi- 
There still is consider- 
for National Candy com- 


strangest 


restricted scale. 
well supported, 
nent quarters. 
able inquiry 
mon. More than three hundred shares 
were lately transferred at 40.50 to 41.50. 
One hundred Brown Shoe common, a 6 
per cent stock, was taken at 63; a ten- 
share lot brought 05. Seventy shares of 
Portland Cement were sold at 71, $500 
Laclede Gas first 5s at 98.25, $500 St. 
Louis Brewing 6s at 66, one hundred 
and thirty Independent Breweries first 
preferred at 4, and five International 
Shoe common at 100. The most mobile 
stock in the banking department was 
Third National, of which seventy shares 
were disposed of at 236.50 to 237. Ten 
shares of Bank of Commerce changed 
hands at 112.50. The quotations for 
United Railways issues show no changes 
of particular interest. Of the 4 per 
cent bonds, $5,000 were sold at 51.50 to 
51.75. 
fe 
Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 


National Bank of Com.... 112 Ease 
United Railways com... .......... 4% 
United Railways pfd...... 17% 18% 
United Railways 4s........ 51% 51% 
Laclede Gas O56.................. |) SER 
COTtain=O0E COM ssiccicsces,  cecascenss 40 
Missouri Edison 5s.......... ORM niccecostd 
Brown Shoe com.............. G2 “nae 
Brown Shoe pfa..........:..... GONG: ieee 
National Candy com........ 40 41 
National Candy 2a pfd....... ...--»-... 89 
+ 


Answers to Inquiries 

E. M. G., Litchfield, I1l—There can 
be no question as to the ability of the 
American Steel Foundries Co. to pay 7 
per cent on its $17,184,000 stock under 
present conditions. Surplus earnings are 
very substantially in excess of require- 
ments. There’s some cause, however, 
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for solicitous conjecture in regard to the 
effects of additional heavy war taxation, 
leaving aside altogether the rising costs 
of manufacturing. The ruling price of 
the stock (65) reflects the uncertain out- 
look to some extent. As a rule, trading 
in these shares is not broad. The divi- 
dend record is not designed to create 
contidence in permanent merits. Last 
December the price was down to 50!x. 

[NOUIRER, St. Louis.—(1) The Hud- 
son & Manhattan adjustment income 5s 
are wholly speculative. The current 
price of 24 compares with 11 last Janu- 
ary. Of late the bonds have been clev- 
erly manipulated on account of expec- 
tations of an advance in the fare from 
5 to 10 cents. Cannot advise purchases. 
2) The Federal Farm Loan 5s are not 
likely to depreciate to a serious extent 
from their quoted price of 101%. The 
bonds are well suited to the purposes of 
conservative investors, and will doubt- 
less grow in popularity. They mature 
May 1, 1938, but are optional by May 1, 
1923. Interest May and November. 

READER, Ann Arbor, Mich.—At this 
moment Chino Copper is valued at 36%, 
a figure indicative of a net return of 
about 1034 per cent. The cut from $6 
to $4 per annum appears well discount- 
ed. A further decline would be the result 
of a sag in the general market mostly. 
The new dividend rate should be safe 
for at least twelve months. The com- 
pany paid its stockholders 75 cents quar- 
terly from June 30, 1913, to June, 1914. 
There can thus be no grave doubting 
in respect to earning capacity. Par 
value $5. 

T. W. P., Troy, N. Y.—(1) Distillers 
Securities should not be bought for in- 
vestment. The stock is speculative, de- 
spite regular and extra dividends and 
frequent brass-band advertising in re- 
cent months. One should not buy into a 
blind pool in these days, but take hold of 
things of approved merit as concerns 
earnings and dividends. (2) American 
Tobacco preferred is an investment 
stock, and not overpriced at 94, the cur- 
rent quotation. The top last year was 
10934, the bottom 98. 

STOCKHOLDER, Canton, O.—The 5 per 
cent on the stock of the North American 
Co. cannot be claimed to be above sus- 
picion in prevailing circumstances in the 
public utility field. Issues of this class 
have been heavily liquidated since the 
early part of 1917. N. 


from 723% to 41. The activities of the 


has dropped 


War Finance Corporation should bring 
some improvement by and by. There has 
been generous lending of funds lately in 
several important cases, including the 
United Railways Co, of St. Louis, a sub- 
sidiary of the North American. Would 
recommend holding stock and further 
purchasing at or below 38. 

Trouste, Eldorado, Kans —Interna- 
tional Paper common is rated at 3534. 
There’s no probability of a recovery to 
62 in the next few months. Speculative 
folks are fighting shy of the stock at 
Present. Those who got stuck in the 
Piping times of 1916, at prices ranging 
from 50 to 75!4, are sullenly waiting for 
daylight. So there will be plenty of 
Stock on tap in the event of an important 
advance. If you wish to put yourself in 
a hetter position, speculatively, wait for 
a break and buy a reputable dividend- 
Payer. It usually pays to be patient in 
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the stock market. Something or other 
invariably comes along, soon or late, for 
the benefit of those who doggedly waited 
their chance. One should never get 
stampeded by occasional spurts and 
smooth “con” talk. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REepy’s Mirror, St. Louts, Mo. 


My Four Weeks 1n France by Ring W. 
Lardner. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25. 


A humorist’s account of his experiences as 
a war correspondent. Illustrated. 


AMERICAN RatLway AccountTinG by Henry 
C. Adams. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
$3.00. 


American railway accounting has become 
standardized to the extent of forming a basis 
or criterion for general accounting the world 
over. This book is by the professor of 
political economy and finance in the Univer- 
sity of Michig: in and is designed through an 
explanation ot accepted accounting rules to 
make clear what is meant by a scientific sys- 
tem of accounts and prove an aid to prac- 
tical accountants. Indexed. 


Tue New RatronattsmM by Edward Gleason 
Spaulding. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 


$3.50. 


The development of a constructive realism 
upon the basis of modern logic and_ science, 
and through the criticism of opposed phil- 
osophical systems, being an introduction to 
philosophy and a constructive development of 
neo-realism. Stresses problems of fact rather 
than history. Indexed. 


AMERICAN NEGRO Savery by Ulrich B. 
illips. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 


Ph 
$3. oo, 


The history of American negro slavery from 
colonial times to its termination after the 
Revolution. The book contains a description 
ot plantation management and life, and a 
discussion of labor and economic conditions 
in the south. Compiled from private diaries, 
plantation ledgers and statements of travelers. 
Indexed. 


RASPUTIN AND Tirek Russtaxn REVOLUTION 
by Princess Catherine Radziwill (‘Count Vas- 
sili’). New York: John Lane Co., $3.00. 


Concerning the lite and works of Rasputin, 
his influence at court, his death and subse 
quent events in Russia. Illustrated. 


Tue Eno or THe War by Walter E. Weyl. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., $2.00. 


Based upon the assumption that the Allies 
ean hold their own, this book is an appeal 
to America to assume leadership in the diplo 
macy that leads to peace, to eliminate im- 
perialistic elements from the demands of out 
associates and attempt a settlement based on 
internationalism. 


Tie Book or Jop as A GREEK TRAGEDY R 
stroRED by Horace Meyer Kallam. New York: 
Mottat, Yard & Co.. $1.25. 


fhe author believes the Book of Job was 
ritten as a Greek drama according to the 








standards set aside by Euripides. The biblical 
story is restored from the American revisi 
1 ws Greek form as a tragedy. 

Veracity 


A group of soldiers were telling stories 
round the table of a Y. M. C. A. hut. 
The turn ot a colonial came round, “I 
have at home,” he said, “a pet rattle- 
snake. I saved its life once and it seems 
to realize it. One night I was awakened 
by my wite, who had heard a_ noise 
downstairs. I gripped my revolver and 
stole down. I heard a struggle going 
on in the dining-room. Imagine my sur- 
prise when, in the dim light from the 
street, | saw my rattlesnake with its 
body tightly wound round a burglar and 
its tail sticking out of the window rat- 
thine tor a policeman.” 

sto oe ote 

When passing behind a = street car 

look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction. 
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NPS 
Family Circles 


There is constant need of a beverage that is also a tonic-» 


that refreshes and vitalizes young and old. 
JUST SUCH A DRINK IS 


AMBER 


Non-InroxicATInG 


America’s Best Cereal Beverage 
Rich in flavor. The most delightful and healthful soft 


drink. The ideal family beverage. 


THE INDEPENDENT BREWERIES COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order from your dealer, or at grocers, drug stores 
soda fountains, restaurants, etc. 
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FERGUSON = McKINNEY 


Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers Converters 


Commission 


ST. LOUIS 
1201 Washington Ave. 


NEW YORK 
329 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
180 West Adams St. 


FOR THe 


OPENS SUNDAY NIGHT, 
JUNE 16 


[very KEvening at 8:30. 


PARK THEATRE 


SUMMER SEASON 
THE PARK OPERA COMPANY 


In Klaborate Revivals of Famous Light Operas 


“THE MIKADO” 


Gilbert and Sullivan's Opera of Pieturesque Japan 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 
PRICES—Evening and Sat, Mat., 25e-500e-7i0e-#1.00; Wed. Mat., 25e-500e 


Seat Sale at Box Office and downtown at Columbia Theater. 


DELVUAR 
AT HAMILTON 











STOCKINGS (Moliere), Tuesday, 
S:iS Pp. mm. 


Desk, Hotel Statler. Reserved 


ELSIE HERNDON KEARNS CO. 


In Classie Plays At 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—June 17, 18, 19 

THE TEMPEST (Shakespeare), Monday, 8:15 p. m.; THE 
(Ibsen), Tuesday, 8:15 p. m.; AS YOU LIK >} 

day, 2:15 p. m.; PELLEAS AND MELISANDE (Maeterlinck), Wednesday, 


at IKKieselhorst’s and at Cashier's 
seats. 


Tickets $1.00 and $1.50, on. sale 


HOTEL STATLER 


es {} BLUE 
p m.; THE MASTER BUILDER 
IX IT (Shakespeare), Wednes- 








THE VITAGRAPH’S 


Soul-Stirring Photoplay, 


“OVER THE TOP” 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th at St. Charles. 


2:15—FWICE DAILY—S:15 
With Sgt. Arthur Guy 


EMPEY 


MATS., EX. SAT., Seats 25c. 
IEVIENINGS, 25-35-50c. 
FULL CONCERT ORCHESTRA 











SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, 


DANCING, BAND CONCERTS. 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE Bla PLACK ON THE HILL 


St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 


Tickets at Wieselhorst'’s, 1007 Olive. 











Now is the Time To Have That 
Palm Beach Suit 


Laundered 


You, too, will like 


“The Cleanest Laundry” 





Lindell 1695 Delmar 1144 


BASEBALL 6sporTSMAN’S PARK | 








Browns vs. Boston 


JUNE 14, 15, 16, 17 





GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Seats on Sale, Dengler & Hatz Cigar Stand, 311 N. Broadway, between 
Olive and Locust. Phone, Olive 3272. 


Browns vs. Detroit 


JUNE 18, 19 














Grand Opera House 
ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25c; 
All Other Seats 15c. 


COLUMBIA i tac-25¢ 
COOL AND COMFORTABLE 
Continuous Vaudeville 
11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 





o——HIGH-CLASS ACTS 
BOBRKER’'S ARABS 
CLIFFORD HIPPLE & CO. 
SILBER & NORTH 
WALTERS & HASTINGS 
5 Other Acts and Best Pictures 


9 

















Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 





920 Market St Saint Louis 








The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 




















Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust -.« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Maganer, Suite 906 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 17386, Central 377-R 








SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 











| | Olomr-Vil- Betefo 


“Maxie,” queried the teacher of the 
juvenile class, “what is the difference 
hetween electricity and lightning?” “You 
don’t have to pay nothing for lightning,” 


answered Maxie.—Chicago News. 
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pe FOR ALL PAIN- 
FOR HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LacRiPPE- 1 ABLE, TS 








“Sir, I came to ask you to give me 
your daughter's hand.” “All right, young 
man; if you’re looking for it, you can 
generally find it in my pocket.’—Baltt- 
more slmerican, 
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LEMP'S CERVA 











HO CARES if prohibiticn is cn the way? 
A man can still “raise a thirst’ and 
allay it, without resorting to alcohol 
or ice water. There was a time, nct 
so many months ago, when most of us 











looked forward to summer in “‘dry”’ ter- 





ritory with shudderings cf dread. We 
had visions of heat prostraticn, and we felt our tongues 
cleave to the roofs of our mouths. Our lips fairly 
cracked with imaginary thirst. We thought of the 
sickening sweet beverages offered for sale at the ice 
cream stands, and heaved a sigh of relief when we 
remembered that Uncle Hcover would soon cut down 
on the use of sugar in all these nauseating drinks. 

But what would be left, beyond a little flavoring? 
No, we never cared for pink soda pop. We had 
learned to quench our thirst with a creamy, efferves- 
cent, slightly bitter drink—a drink that left the mouth 
feeling clean, not sticky and feverish. When we per- 
ceived that state and federal legislation was certain 
to drive this beverage from the market, we began to 
dread summer. Then the miracle happened. Wil- 
liam Lemp set his chemists to work. It was their 
task to devise a process by which an effervescent 
drink could be made to keep without alcohol. The 
scientific discovery of Pasteur made it possible to 
bottle malt beverages which contained as little as four 
per cent of alcohol; but it had long been the ccnclu- 
sion of the scientific world that no beverage would 
keep without enough alcohol to render it mildly in- 
toxicating. 

After two years of experimentaticn, the great secret 
was discovered. It was not merely a matter of bring- 
ing together the right ingredients in the right prcpor- 
tion. That would no more produce a summer bev- 
erage that would keep indefinitely than throwing 
together some paper, type and ink would produce a 
newspaper that would get through the mail. The 
process was the thing, and that process is and will 
remain the secret possession of the William J. Lemp 
Company of St. Louis. The formula is free to any- 
one who cares to make chemical analysis and find out 
the ingredients. As for the essential ones, the gov- 
ernment chemists have duly published them. There 
is less than one-fourth of cne per cent of alcohol, by 
weight, and only one-half of one per cent of ferment- 


able sugar. This means that the new drink may be 
sold by any dispenser of the good things our stomachs 
crave. It is not subject to Federal excise tax, and 
the man who handles it does not pay a dram shop li- 
cense. It is a -real temperance drink. and it is free 
from all the objections that have been raised against 
the rank and file of so-called ‘soft’ drinks. 


Its name is CERVA, and the name carries a double 
meaning. It is both food and drink, for it is made 
mainly from cereals. It has the patronage of Ceres, 
the Roman goddess of agriculture, who happens just 
now to be the most important of all the deities who 
preside over our national destinies. Mars may be 
looking after the war, but without his Aunt Ceres he 
would not get very far. Cerva does not make use 
of those grains which we are shipping to the boys, 
fighting in France, and it contains a large percentage 
of real nutriment. So it is not to be considered an 
extravagant luxury. 


It is a beautiful amber colored drink, with a foam 
of the consistency of whipped cream. It has the 
slightly bitter taste which accompanies all beverages 
made from hops, a taste that all men and almost al! 
women enjoy; but it has infinitely more than that, 
for it has a delicate flavor that is unique. You can- 
not match it in any other drink, and when once you 
have become accustomed to this peculiar flavor, you 
will not need to consult the label to know whether 
the waiter has tried to palm off cn you “something 
just as good.” There is nothing else that is just as 
good as Lemp’s Cerva, and your own tongue will de- 
tect the fraud at the first swallow of any: of the other 
non-intoxicating drinks with which the market is 
being flooded. 


Cerva is thoroughly pasteurized. It contains no 
germs which might cause stomach disorders. It is 
aged in perfectly sterile steel tanks which are lined 
with glass-enamel, and every stage cf the process of 
manufacture is carried on with the utmost cleanliness, 
the most perfect sanitation. It should never be al- 
lowed to freeze, but it is most palatable and thirst- 
quenching when served at abcut 40 F. With a 
case of Cerva in the pantry and half-a-dozen bottles in 
the ice chamber of the refrigerator, both summer and 
bene-dry legislation are robbed of all their terror. 
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I am a soldier. 

-.-cugh not an army s<¢°. 22". 

I go to sea, yet am not a sailor. 

I am older than the soldier of the army or the 
sailor of the navy. 

I fight my country’s battles everywhere and any- 
where—in the trenches of France, on ships at sea, 
or in airplanes above. It’s all the same. 

I raised the first American flag on foreign soil, 


more than a century ago. 


WHO AM I? 


I carried Old Glory into action in Tripoli, Egypt, 
West Africa, the Fiji Islands, Sumatra, Hawaii, 
Mexico, China, Uraguay, Paraguay, Alaska, Pan- 
ama, Forniosa, Korea, Nicaragua, Cuba, Santa Do- 
mingo, Hayti, and now I'm with Gen. Pershing in 
France. 


I carry a punch in either hand. 


I'm a hard-fisted, three-way fighting man. 
I'm a soldier of the navy—a U. S. Marine. 
Once more the way is open to enlistment in the 


U. S. Marines. 


An increase is authorized. If you CAN qualify, you will be trained for 


service on land and sea or in the air, with a bunch ef fighting thoroughbreds, 


cast n the same mold with the soldiers of Caesar’s famous legion who with 


their hands whipped ten tirses their weight in Gerinans. 


RECRUITING STATION, 


7th and Pine, St. Louis, or any Post Office 


Cape Girardeau, St. Charles, Jefferson City 


REGISTERED MEN—Ask your Local Board to let you volunteer in the 


U. S. Marines. 


Without any solicitation by the United States Marines this page is 


donated by: 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Coast Products Company 
Mechanics-.lmerican National bank 
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Chiphewa Bank 
Peters Branch of 1, Ss. €e 
J.P. Thomy 
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